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The People’s Bishop 


Dr. Winnington Ingram, the New Bishop of London, as His Friends Know Him 





By a Niece of Lord Tennyson, Agnes Grace Weld 


HE present bishop of London happened one day 
to be on the same platform with the bishop of 
Worcester, who was presiding over a large church- 
meeting in Birmingham. On that occasion Dr. In- 
gram delighted the audience by turning to the bishop 
and exclaiming, as he doubled up his right arm : 
«« Just look at that, my Lord! Here's a new muscle 
I' ve developed by shaking hands with Lon- 
don East Enders at parochial conver- 
sazioni.”’ That new muscle is a type of 
something spiritually new which Dr. Ingram 
has developed at the same time, by his 
heart touch as well as hand touch with 
those poorer brothers and sisters, physically 
s0 near to all of us, actually so far from most 
of us. Weturn up our noses at what we 
are pleased to call the foul smells of the 
London slums; he dwelt with rapture on 
the delights of the smell of fried fish, 
which, wafted to his nose as he sat on the 
top of a bus, told him he was néaring his 
beloved Bethnal Green after a brief holi- 
day 
One of his most intimate friends thus 
expressed himself to me the other day, as 
to the influence exercised by Dr. Ingram 
as head of the Oxford House and rector of 
Bethnal Green: ‘The effect of his work 
there can only be estimated by a personal 
knowledge of the people in Bethnal Green. 
I hardly ever mét a man, woman, or child 
who had lived in the neighborhood for any 
time who did not speak of him with affec- 
tion and gratitude. Amongst a people wno 
were not slow to criticize the shortcomings 
of their clergy, I never heard a word spoken 
against him. And I could point to many 
individuals (and any one who knew the 
people better than I do could point to hun- 
dreds, probably) who date their belief in 
Christianity to a sermon by him, or a talk 
or a meeting with him. One old woman asked me, 
lately, ‘And how's Mr. Ingram getting on?’ I re- 
plied, ‘Oh, he is made a bishop now.’ ‘Well, now, 
I am glad,’ she answered ; ‘he was a nice young gen- 
tleman, and I’m main glad he’s got a good situation.’ 
‘*I doubt if there ever was a man who was claimed 
by more people as a personal friend. His personal 


correspondence averages something like a hundred 
letters a day, and he reads every letter and every 
answer himself. He is pestered with letters from 
every crank in the kingdom, and a ragged boy from 
an East End board-school has the same opportunity of 
an interview with him, and the same courteous atten- 
tion, as a member of the House of Lords. 








BISHOP INGRAM 


‘** The caddies on the golf-links, wherever he plays, 
fight for the honor of carrying his clubs, though they 
mostly have not the faintest notion who he is. If 
any one disparaged him to me, I should merely tell 
him to go and get five minutes’ conversation at Ful- 
ham, and should be quite satisfied as to the result."’ 

Another friend thus expresses himself: ‘‘ While 


the new bishop of London will be the first to disclaim 
the possession of some of the great gifts which made 
his predecessor recognized as one of the most brilliant 
men of our time, he will yet be able to bring to bear 
upon the complex problems which confront him 
many indispénsable qualifications. To be still in the 
vrime of life, and to be possessed of a wiry and ath- 
letic frame, capable of lending itself to the 
stimulating and brain-clearing influences of 
golf, fives, cycling, and tennis, is, it is now 
plain, almost a necessity. To have been 
under the influence, in Oxford, of the 
bishop of Rochester ; to have been subse- 
quently associated with the archbishop of 
York ; to enjoy in no small degree the con- 
fidence of the late and present primates, as 
well as of the late Bishop Creighten, and to 
have been through the manifold experiences 
attaching to the headship of the Oxford 
House, and subsequently to the immediate 
supervision of the eastern portion of the 
London diocese, are considerable qualifica- 
tions in themselves ; but something more 
must still be said. 

‘The bishop has faith enough for the 
removal of meuntains of difficulties, and 
his hopefulness and enthusiasm will enable 
him to banish all sense of depression and 
to refuse to be worried with trifles. His 
breadth of vision and thoroughly sympa- 
thetic nature will carry him far towards 
comprehending in a common work clergy 
of different schools of thought and of di- 
verse gifts, and laity moving in various 
walks of life and possessing capacities and 
experiences varying in kind and degree, 


of leaders capable of appreciating them 
all, and turning them to account. We 
shall expect from the new bishop much 
of that necessary bridge-building over the 
gulf which still divides east from west, ard rich from 
poor.’’ 

Dr. Ingram’s first question on his appointment to 
the bishopric of London related to that very bridge- 
building ; for it was whether he would be allowed ‘‘ to 
lease to others Fulham Palace and London House "’ 
(the two metropolitan residences attached to the see). 


but ready to place them at the disposal, 
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The answer was that such a course was impossible, 
but not a single pile of the bridge will have been 
loosened thereby, because the very question has 
excited the pity of the London working classes for 
their bishop, and thereby enhanced their love for 
him. I have known the most advanced socialist arti- 
sans invoke blessings on the heads of those to whom 
fine family houses and rich family heirlooms have 
been bequeathed (and these historical residences are 
the family heirlooms of the see), and themselves tell 
the possessors that it was their duty to God to keep 
up these heirlooms, when. once they. realized. that 
these family inheritances had in them an element of 
sorrow for their owners, as tokens of the rank in life 
which separates them from the poor around them, 
and as locking up money which might be spent in 
their relief, but yet as impossible for the possessors to 
divest themselves of without doing outrage to the feel- 
ing which makes the cottager cling to his grand- 
father’s big clock. Possessions which their owners 
are constantly endeavoring to share the benefits of 
with their poorer brethren, will never be begrudged 
them except by professional grumblers. The bishop 
has already told his East End friends to hail him 
whenever they want a lift in his carriage, and he will 
show such hospitality to them in his palaces that they 
will feel a pride in them as ‘our palaces,’’ and 
really derive more benefit from them than if the 
bishop could have turned them into money for the 
poor. 

The optimism of Dr. Winnington Ingram has been 
referred to as one of his most important qualifications 
for his new see. What that is may be seen from his 
own language in the lectures he gave at the Divinity 
School, Cambridge, on ‘* Work in Great Cities,’’ 
when, after sketching the darker side of fife in Lon- 
don, he hastens to add: ‘: But if I were.to stop here 
in my picture, it would tend to be a depressing one, 
and if it was depressing, it would be untrue. Let me 
say at once that I am an optimist through and through, 
and yet not, I hope, a shallow optimist; for I think 
that you will admit that I have not shirked stating 
some very ugly facts. But I am 
an optimist because I believe 
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a note of despair, it is rather to sound the confident 
rallying cry of Caleb, ‘Let us go up at once and 
possess the land, for we are well able to overcome it.’ '’ 
Yes, .Dr. Winnington Ingram is well ‘able to over- 
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come, for in- front of him is borne the banner of love, 

the only one that will ever ‘bring victory to the Chris- 

tian religion, —for. God is love. : . 
OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 
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Northfield and the College World 


Sasa pelt By W. R. Moody 


OR fourteen years young men from the leading 
colleges and universities of the country have 
been gathering at Northfield for a ten days’ confer- 
ence. Such a gathering is most unusual, and still 
more so when it is remembered that the conference 
follows immediately upon the close of the college 
year, with its strain of examinations and excitement 
of commencement week. The unique nature of the 
gathering is further emphasized when it is known that 
these six hundred young men, representing every 
phase of college life, both intellectual and social, are 
here attracted by a common interest, and that a purely 
Spiritual one. 

To briefly describe what Northfield stands for in the 
college life, I would say that it is for the expression 
of a young man’s religion. Northfield stands for 
natural religion, by which I mean the true expression 
of actual experiences of the soul as opposed to the use 
of terms which, to the one who uses them, have no 
real meaning. 

Professor Henry Drummond, in an address before 
the Students’ Conference at Northfield in 1887, was 
once interrupted by the leader of the meeting, and 
asked to define his meaning in the use of the word 
‘‘cant.“’ ‘Cant,’’ he replied, ‘‘is a young man 
with his grandmother's religion.’’ A young man’s 
religion may be based upon the simple faith, and 
established upon the fundamental doctrines contained 
in Scripture, but to be natural, it should be expressed 


o'clock there is a general ‘ platform meeting,’ which 
is addressed by some speaker of national reputation 
and, what is more, of.real power. The afternoons are 
given up to recreation of many natures and intensi- 
ties,—tennis and field tournaments, scrub and ‘in- 
tercollegiate’. base-ball, swimming, ‘or at least a 
quiet stroll with one’s ‘own familiar friend.’ After 
supper there is the ‘Round-Top” meeting, the most 
distinctive feature of the whole conference. The 
future of God only knows how many souls has been 
decided ‘on that beautiful knoll. The speaker stands 
before the half-circle of students seated on the grass, 
and, bathed in the gentle light of a golden sunset, 
speaks of the student's greatest problem, his life work, 
Afterward there is another platform meeting, and 
finally the ‘delegation’ meetings, when the atten- 
dants meet by colleges to discuss the problems of 
their own situation. There.is no curfew at North» 
field ; the mountain air attends to that, and sends the 
majority to sleep before eleven. If, however, like the 
writer, you are a lover of the night, there is many a 
star that. will ‘dartle the red and the blue,’ and 
enough glorious fellows who will sit with you on the 
veranda, and talk, in the trustful darkness, ‘of things 
too fine, too sacred, for the garish day.”’ 

Those who are familiar with the college life of the 
past century testify to a wonderful improvement in 
the religious life of the student community during the 
last generation. In nothing is this more clearly shown 

than in the interest taken in Bible 
study which has grown up in the 





that I see under the ugly appear- 
ances deep grounds for the strong- 
est hope. 

‘‘In dealing with those vast 
populations, which have grown 
round industrial centers, we are 
entering upon new country and 
treading fresh ground. It is not 
that the Church of God has lost 
the great towns ; it has never had 
them. And the Israelites might 
just as well be dismayed at not 
already possessing Canaan, before 
Jericho and Ai were taken, as the 
host of God should be dismayed 
as it moves slowly on from victory 
to victory, to find in front of it a 
country it has yet to take... 
Notice the love and friendship 
to be found in these great cities, 
It is, indeed, a land flowing with 
milk and honey,—the milk of human kindress, and 
the honey of human love. There are homes there to 
compare with any homes in the country. When the 
confidence is once gained, there is friendship trust- 
fully given and most faithfully maintained. Already 
the tyranny of the drink traffic is undermined by 
counter attractions, which have been gratefully re- 
ceived ; already the sting of secularism is drawn, and 
a great reverence for Jesus Christ is slowly spreading ; 
already hands are working, brains are scheming, 
hearts are praying, as they have never worked and 
schemed and prayed before, to remedy the social and 
physical evils ; and. instead of coming here to sound 
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in a young man’s life. Northfield has stood for the 
simple expression of Christian faith in the terms of a 
young man’s experience, —genuine feeling as opposed 
to formalism and terminology. 

The conferences are planned by young men to meet 
the needs of young men, and the day's program is 
significant of the spirit of the gathering. A student 
recently attending the conference thus describes its 
daily routine : ‘‘ Mornings at the conference are de- 
voted to meetings for those who wish to specialize in 
some form of Christian activity, as, for instance, mis- 
sion work in colleges, the Bible study-course of some 
class for the coming year, and soon. At eleven 


leading colleges during the past 
_ten or fifteen years. In his last 
report, President Faunce of Brown 
University makes the following 
statement in this connection : 
‘* Twenty years ago no instruction 
in the Bible could be secured in 
Brown University.; During the 
last year the students electing such 
instruction numbered from three 
hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred.'’ And what is true of Brown 
is true of other colleges. In re- 
sponse to this increasing demand 
on the part of the student body, 
courses of study in the Bible are 
now offered in many of the lead- 
ing colleges. 

Among the students, too, there 
are a large number of well-orga- 
nized Bible classes, conducted by 

one of themsélves, and following a regular and con- 
secutive course of study. During 1900 the average 
attendance at such voluntary Bible classes at Yale 
University alone exceeded two hundred, and through- 
out the country thousands of the ablest and most 
promising young men are thus engaged in earnest 
Bible study. 

This is in strong contrast with the attitude of the 
student community a generation since, when utter 
contempt for any expression of religious interest was 
not infrequent. It is not more than fifty years ago 
that in one of the New England colleges a ‘* mock"’ 
prayer-meeting was arranged by the students, to 
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which one of their professors; known to be an earnest 
Christian, was invited... By -his tact and influence, 
however, he was able to turn the meeting into a 
heart-searching gospel service, and eventually bring 
a blessing out of the attempted ridicule of Christian 
faith. But the very effrontery of such an attempted 
sacrilege is an indication of the religious condition of 
our colleges half a century ago. To-day such a thing 
would be impossible in any reputable institution in 


America, for now. Christianity demands respect, if. it - 


does not always win allegiance. 

Thus Northfield has»been the outward expression 
of the growing spiritual life of the American student 
world. Undoubtedly the fellowship at the confer- 
ences, and the helpfulness of the messages from the 
speakers who address the meetings, have fostered the 
spiritual life of the colleges represented, and have 
served as an incentive to Bible study and to more 
earnest Christian work. The Student Volunteer 
Movement is an outcome of one of the earlier confer- 
ences, and many a strong’and activé Christian worker 
has been developed at Northfield. ‘Fle Word of God 
is the common rallying-point for every deriomination, 
and its study has’ brought refreshment to all alike. 
Differences of ‘faith are lost sight of in the emphasis 
of. fundamental truth, and an earnest, scholarly spirit 
has always been in evidence in searching for the hid- 
den things of God in the spiritual world. 

Northfield has been used of God in the past be- 
cause of the loyal recognition ever given to his Word. 
All eternity is before the Christian Church for critical 
study of the possible mistakes of copyists, and the 
discussion of authorship of the several books of the 
Bible, but there is only a limited time for the indi- 
vidual’s spiritual growth ; and in the present condi- 
tions it were wiser to err on the side of too great faith, 
if error there be. Whatever of blessing Northfield is 
to be in the future in the college life of the country, 
it will be for the same principles and doctrines for 
which it has ever stood in the past. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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Her Angel 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


E.LL the Father, little angel, 
Of my baby’s joy ; 
How the earth-child gives in gladne 
Laughter for a toy. 


Tell the Father, little angel, 
Of my baby’s tears ; 

I, her raother, stoop to kiss them, 
Bend to still her fears. 


Little angel, pause in silence; 
This is not thy care. 
The great God himself will listen 
To my baby’s prayer. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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How “Debbie Norris” Heard the 
Declaration of Independence 


By Faith Wynne 


ME crm LOGAN was the ‘‘saucy Debbie Nor- 
ris’’ whose youthful curiosity when a school- 
girl of fifteen induced her to climb upon her father’s 
back fence, to ascertain the cause of an unusual 
commotion, which proved to be a gathering of earnest 
men around the State House steps, to listen to the 
reading of the first Declaration of Independence. 
Deborah writes in her diary, years later : 
‘*What a little time will spread the mantle of 
oblivion over the manner of the most important 
everts! It is now a matter of doubt at what hour ihe 
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‘Declaration was given to the people. Perhaps few 
-remain who heard it read that day. Of those few I 


am one. Being in the lot adjoining our old mansion 
on Chestnut Street, that then extended to Fifth, I dis- 
tinctly heard the words of that instrument read to the 
people,—lI believe from the State House steps, for I 
could not see the speaker. I think it was Charles 
Thompson's voice. It took place a little after twelve 
at noon. They then proceeded down the street, to 
read it at the Court House. It was a time of fearful 
doubt and great anxiety with the people, many of 
whom were appalled at:the boldness of the measure ; 
and the first audience of the Declaration was neither 
very numerous nor composed of the most respectable 
citizens."’ 

This incident alone, even if such were not of fre- 
quent occurrence, should be a forcible plea for the 
daily diary. 

The same spirit of inquiry that induced the saucy 
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Debbie Norris to peep over her father's fence, nc 
doubt led the mature Deborah Logan to find the 
‘* attic treasures "’ that have become the. foundation 
for the valuable ‘‘ Penn and Logan Papers."’ ' 

This young Debbie Norris was a granddaughter 
and namesake of the Debbie Norris to whom Frank- 
lin presented the historic twig that had formed a part 
of a willow basket which, among others, had been 
brought from abroad to the Delaware wharf, and 
which his cbservant eyes had noticed was sprouting. 
Debbie planted it at her beautiful home, Fairhill 
Mansion,—which was, unfortunately, destroyed dur- 
ing the Revolution,—and it became the parent twig 
of the numerous willowy descendants of Philadel- 
phia which so impressed a traveler in 1840 that he 
complained of the somberness of the city, ‘‘ caused by 
the plain costume of the Quakers and the multitude 
of weeping willows."’ 

RICHMOND, IND. 
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The Boys in Clyde’s World 


By Zillah Foster Stevens 


a is seven, and the acts of his life are ugly 

acts. To be sure, father, mother, home, 
neighbors, are terms in his vi cabulary, but, being in- 
terpret 2d, their practical syn »nyms would be drunk- 
enness discouragement, dirt, deviltry. 

Cly:le’s lice—otherwise his seven years’ conflict 
with these untoward elem: nts of existence—has de- 
velo: ed in 1im the countewaice of an imp, the creed 
and condu t of an Ishma lite, and the conscience— 
but of this who shall speak? A child's conscience is 
sacredly | 1s own and God's. 


a 

On Sundays, Clyde faces me in the mission, and 
on one particular Sunday he, with a dozen others, all 
similarly impish and Ishmaelitish, constituted my 
class. The lesson was a beautiful one for ‘nice 
children,''—the story of the child Samuel, the boy 
whom God called, and who held ear and heart open 
to hear God’s message ; Samuel, child of prayer and 
love and consecration. 

But facing me were twelve actual human boys, 
children—the heart sorrows to say it—of cruelty and 
of cursings. For such as they were could this be 
made true, a real, vital fact in their lives, that they 
might share with Samuel in the listening for God's 
voice, and in the hearing of it? 

No ‘time for debatings, with these boys bunched 
around me. ’ There must be no unoccupied instant 
upon which the spirit of mischief that possesses them 
may seize for exploiting itself. We sing vigorously ; 
we repeet vociferously verses and books of the Bible ; 
we stand quietly through a brief prayer ; then the 
lesson. 

I proceed upon the pedagogic principle of begin- 
ning with the known and proceeding toward the 
unknown. Therefore,—one must compel attention, — 
‘‘ Our lesson is about a boy... What kind of a boy ?’’ 
Energetic chorus, ‘‘ Bad."' 

(I am not astonished or shocked, but proceed 
calmly. ) 

‘* How many of you know any bad boy ?”’ 

Enthusiastic and unanimous assent. 

‘« Tell me about a bad boy. What does he do?’’ 

It would have hurt your heart—it hurt mine—to 





hear ‘‘ these little ones ’’ describe the bad-boy doings 
that had come within range of their observation and 
experience. 

‘«Oh! I'm sorry to believe any boys are like that. 
Think, now. What kind of men do such boys 
make ?'"’ 

(With conviction) ‘‘ Bad men."’ 

‘*Do any of my boys want to grow to be that kind 
of men?”’ 

‘* No—oh, no!’’ .tvery lad of them repudiated for 
himself bad manhooc as a personal future. 

**No, you don’t, ay of you, want to grow to be 
anything but good men. So we won't talk any more 
about bad men, or bad boys either. Our lesson is 
about a boy, but he was good. - Now I want you, every 
one, to think about a good boy, and tell me what 
he is like.’’ 

The faces grew thoughtful. During the space of 
ten seconds, Clyde’s countenance passed through the 
stages of study, perpiexity, to disappo.ntment. He 
leaned, and pulled my sleeve. ‘‘I don’t know any 
good boys,’’ he conficled. 

‘«Think just a little more; try,’’ I persuaded. 
‘* We want to hear all we can about good boys now."’ 

Clyde ‘‘ tried.’’ -A look at his face showed that he 
was straining memory and imagination. 

At length intelligence flashed. The comprehen- 
sive truth had dawned. He lifted a face inexpres- 
sibly sorrowful to utter it. ‘‘I don’t know any good 
boys,’’ declared this child of seven years deliberately 
and distinctly, ‘’ because— there ain’t any good boys. 
Boys is all bad."’ 

& 

What else I said it profits not to tell But for 
servants of that King whose will it is that not ‘‘ one 
of these little ones should perish,’' will it not profit 
much that we shall come close in knowledge and 
wisdom, and love and compassion and help, to the 
children who live in Clyde's world,—a world where 
** boys is all bad’’ ? 

For such a world there is, and in it many, many, 
so many, little children, whose smothering souls gasp 
for goodness. Unless help comes, they perish. 

Peoria, ILL. 
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Four Great Words 
By Mrs. Duncan MacGregor 


N THE beginning God."" To pause after these 
first four words of the Bible need cause no 
wresting of the sense or perversion of the meaning. 
Apart from the context there is still a stupendous fact, 
a mighty truth far beyond the finite mind to grasp or 
intellect to fathom. 

‘*In the beginning God." Nothing but God, God 
only, God alone. No universe, no starry hosts 1éd~ 
forth by name, no morning stars singing together, 
no sweet influences of Pleiades, no Orion with his 
bands, no suns coming forth from the chambers of 
the sky, no speck called Earth—bathed in light and 
hanging in the tremulous blue, no mind, no’ matter, 
neither angel nor spirit, no law, no order, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature. 


al 
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«*In the beginning God.’’ Only one mind, one 
force, one will. 

*‘In the beginning God.’’ How fitting such an 
introduction to the revelation of God to man. No 
uninspired tongue or pen could ever have uttered or 
inscribed such words,—mysterious, awful, incompre- 
hensible, unsearchable. 

‘In the beginning God.’’ Herein, in, the first 
words of the Bible, 4s the great fundamental truth of 
our holy religion, which is the existence of a God from 
‘wil étefnity, the truth that, like a mighty bolt, runs 
from everlasting to everlasting, from the eternity be- 
hind, through all time, to the eternity beyond. 
‘* Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.’’ And ‘this 
God is our God for ever and ever.”’ 

ANTWERP, N, Y. 
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Bible Geography and the Sand Map 


By Clara Dillingham Pierson 


IMPLE teaching of Bible geography is very de- 
sirable, and a crude map, made on wrapping- 
paper, is even better in primary work than the 
expensive ready-made ones. We will suppose that 
the lessons deal with the life of Christ, and we wish to 
show Palestine as it was then. Get a smooth sheet of 
tough manila paper, about thirty by forty-five inches, 
spread it on your table at home, and faintly outline 
on it the coast-line of Palestine, the River Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, and the Sea of Galilee. Dip a brush into 
your blueing-bottle, and paint in these striking fea- 
tures adding narrow wavy lines along the coast to 
prevent its being taken for ariver. If Bethlehem is 
to be the first place mentioned, indicate its place on 
the map with a light lead-pencii dot. After the les- 
son of Jesus’ birth has been taught, and while with 
the class, mark this place permanently by sticking on 
a yellow or gilt star to indicate Bethlehem. It is not 
necessary for a child to read in order to know each 
time he sees it what that place is, and the story will 
be associated with the locality in his mind. 

In like manner, from week to week, you can mark 
other villages and cities. For Nazareth, use a 
painted, penciled, or pasted-on letter N, or a picture of 
a carpenter's tool to suggest how Jesus helped in 
Joseph’s work. Tiny water-pots would show the 
location of Cana in Galilee, a large water-jar would 
mark the well in Samaria, a cut-out picture of a flat- 
roofed Oriental house would stand for Peter's home 
in Capernaum, where the palsied man was healed, 
and so on until the map is complete. For places 
like Jerusalem, it is well to have a supplementary 
map-sheet, in order that each incident connected 
with it may be appropriately marked, since on the 
larger map there may not be room for all to show 
distinctly. Do not attempt to put any names on 
these maps. Use symbols exclusively. Your pupils 
will supply the names quickly enough, and a few 


Editor's Note.—The series of articles of which this is the 
fourth was begun by Mrs. Pierson in The Sunday School 
Times of Februaryg. The next article will take up ‘Some 
of the Little Things that Are Important."’ 


spare minutes spent in review each week will keep 
them fresh. 

These children have not studied geography, and 
you cannot expect them to instantly appreciate the 
relationship between a suspended map and a hori- 
zontal tract of land. Begin your work with the map 
in a horizontal position, with the points of the com- 
pass correctly placed. Then, in a carefully thought- 
out simple talk, show how much more convenient it 
will be to have it on the wall, and how, when maps 
are hung up, it is customary to have the north side at 
the top. Some of your class will not understand any- 
thing about the points of the compass, but, for the 
sake of those who do, take a few minutes in which to 
make clear the relationship between the country rep- 
resented and the hanging map. 

If at any time you use a blackboard map, and wish 
to show on it different journeys,—-as, for instance, the 
missionary trips of Paul,—you can mark the various 
towns with bright tacks, provide yourself in advance 
with several cords of different colors, each with a tiny 
loop in one end, and mark the journeys in the pres- 
ence of the children. Slip the loop of the cord over 
the tack which represents the starting-point, then take 
it around that which marks the first place visited, etc., 
using a different shade for each trip. This can also 
be done on a tough paper map by substituting for the 
tacks those round-headed brass ‘‘splits,’’ which are 
use for fastening papers togethers. 

The best of all maps, however, for primary work, is 
a sand-map, and there is no reason why any class 
should be without one. The diagram of a three-foot 
square board is given here as a suggestion, to be 
modified according to circumstances. Where nothing 
more elaborate can be afforded, a large dripping-pan 
may be borrowed from some kitchen, and used for a 
small class. The essentials are, first, a shallow box 
or pan in which to work ; second, a blue background, 
which, when left exposed, gives the right shade for 
lakes and seas ; third, damp sand. 

If the class is a ‘large one; some provision should 
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be made for tilting the map at an angle of about twenty- 
five degrees. A blue-paper background, changed from 
time to time, may be used instead of a permanent one 
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Side view of the Sand Map. 
Map-board three feet square, surrounded by sides four 
inches high, and supported at rear by 
nine-inch legs. 


of paint. The latter is apt to become discolored and 
shabby, but it is put on once for all. On paint you 
can first draw your shore lines with soft chalk. On 
paper these lines can be drawn beforehand with lead- 
pencil, and the paper secured by touches of paste or 
glue while the sand is being piled on. 

There is a great difference in the quality of sands, 
some being much better adapted to modeling than 
others. Moisten your sand over night before making 
your map. Do not get it too wet, If enough water 
is used to make it barely damp all through, it will 
work well. Have your map made before class time. 
A small one can be made at home and brought care- 
fully to the school, where any slight damage can be 
easily repaired if the sand is still damp. 

Begin to apply the sand on the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the map-board, holding the left hand along 
the shore line as marked, to keep it from projecting 
too far. Fill in with the right hand, applying the 
sand firmly, and packing it as you go along. Indi- 
cate the elevations and depressions as you proceed, 
but leave the finishing to be done later. At least a 
large bucketful of sand will be needed for a map three 
feet square. When the land has all been blocked in, 
stand back to get the general effect. If the shore 
lines are poor, alter them, then build up the hills and 
mountain ridges, packing the sand carefully. Rivers 
may be indicated with strands of light-blue yarn, to 
match the background ; roads famous enough to be 
marked, by white cords ; the snows of Mt. Hermon 
by a dusting of flour, etc. 

Markers for various localities can be easily made 
by inserting tiny cards in the cleft ends of wooden 
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Boat in position on sand map. 


toothpicks or splinters, and printing the names on them. 
Small symbols of various kinds can be improvised from 
time to time, and added to make certain lessons more 
vivid. In two minutes a very fair Noah’s ark can 
be cut from pasteboard,—an ark that will stand 
most realistically on the summit of Mt. Ararat. Tiny 
sprigs of evergreen will take the place of trees. Two 
or three small sheep outlined on stiff white paper, and 
cut out, will represent the herds of a pastoral people. 
Paper boats are folded by most mothers and teachers, 
and will sail safely on painted seas. In fact, the very 
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simple fola illustrated here makes an excellent sailing 
vessel, one triangle lying flat on the map, and the 
other being upright, to suggest a sail, Avoid making 
things too elaborate. Even a small wooden peg may 
safely represent a man or a woman. Remember the 
material is only a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. The simpler it is, the greater the chance that 
your pupils will be inspired to work out the same 
lesson at home with what material they find at hand. 
A sand map carefully made and kept will do duty for 
several. months, although it may not be policy to let 
it become an old story by using it every week. Keep 
it neat, and do not let a dusting of sand lie on what 
should be clear blue sea. 


As to Drawing 

Do not be afraid to attempt. drawing. Looking 
over the various helps will show you how many things 
may be successfully attempted by those without train- 
ing. If you are to try something rather complicated 
on the blackboard, and wish to do it in the presence 
of your pupils, you can outline it in advance with 
lead-pencil on the board, and then, by choosing your 
position carefully and following these lines, have an 
aid which is not visible to them. 

STANTON, MICH. 
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Fourth of July in the Sunday-School 

Patriotic services have been much in vogue since 
‘wars and rumors of wars’’ have called for more 
love of country, and the Fourth of July especially is 
more and more being celebrated by souvenirs and 
special services in the Sunday-school. The North 
Baptist School of Camden, New Jersey, and the Beth- 
lehem Baptist School of Eighteenth and York Streets, 
Philadelphia, issued, a couple of years ago, some 
splendid specimens of the printer's art for souvenirs, 
in the shape of a large flag in colors and a liberty bell. 
A less elaborate souvenir is 4 card put out by the Taber- 
nacle Baptist School, Sacramento Avenue and Madi- 
son Street, Chicago. In the upper left-hand corner 
is the American flag, colors and all, mounted on a 
gilded pole ; in the right-hand corner is a half-tone 
portrait of Dr. S. F. Smith, author of ‘‘ America,’’ fol- 
lowed by the text of the hymn. On the back of the 
card is this note from Herbert L. Hill, the superin- 
tendent: ‘‘It is a pleasure to remind ourselves that 
among Baptist contributions to the helpfulness of 
liberty and American institutions the nation’s own 
hymn was written by that eminent Baptist minister, 
Dr. Smith. He was a poet of great strength, singular 
sweetness, and deep devotion. ‘America’ was writ- 
ten in 1832, and first sung at a children’s Fourth of 
July celebration in Park Street, Boston.’’ 


ey 
Boys’ Work for Boy Absentees 


Where a teacher cannot for any reason visit, 
before the next Sunday, a scholar who is absent from 
his class the previous Sunday, there should be some 
provision made for discovering the reason for the ab- 
sence. If the scholar belongs to the junior depart- 
ment, children could be employed to make the visit. 
In the parish of the Church of the Resurrection, Broad 
and Tioga Streets, Philadelphia, the Junior Chapter of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew does the work, and 
very satisfactorily too. The work of a dozen boys 
under fifteen years of age in this chapter is for the 
most part among boy absentees. The form on which 
the report is made is headed ‘‘ Resurrection Chapter, 
No. 249, Junior Department, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew,’’ and states that ‘‘the rule of service is to 
take some part in the work, worship, or study of the 
church, and to try each week to bring other boys to 
do the same.’’ Then the boy receiving the notice is 
directed to ‘* before next Sunday, visit ae . 
who has been absent from Sunday-school Sun- 
days."" Blank lines follow, for the rercrt and the 
signature of the visitor. 
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A Fourth of July Runaway 
By Margaret Newcomb 


INTHROP GLEASON was a stout, solemn boy 
with small brown eyes. You would think 
perhaps he had not acare in the world. You will see 
that he had.- He had to please his little sister, Eliza- 
beth, and make her happy from morning till night. 
It was the Fourth of July, and he had been inventing 
plays since dawn. He was just helping her and the 
three youngest into Mike the coachman’s wagon for 
a drive to the station, when his mother called from 
the window : 

‘*Keep Elizabeth cool. They will certainly all 
have fevers unless you keep them cool.”’ 

Winthrop sucked his big cheeks in and out. 

‘«I must keep Liz’ beth cool,’’ thought he. 

She, with torn hat and face burned scarlet, was 
already in the wagon, divesting her pocket and grimy 
apron of fire-crackers, while screaming directions 
right and left. 

‘*Do as I tell you. Come on, Win. Bring some 
punk. I want—’ Just then the wagon started, and 
she disappeared from view under her little brothers. 

Mike, the coachman, cast an eye at Winthrop. 

**Ye've riled ’em up, so’s they ain't fit fer out o 
bed,’’ he said. 

Poor Winthrop! His conscience smote him. 

‘** Liz’ beth ! Liz’ beth ! Mother said you must keep 
cool. Let's tell stories. Once there was a cod- 
fish—"’ 

‘« 1] want to fire crackers.’’ 

** By-and-by, you know, ‘cause of the horses."’ 

‘* 1 want to fire them now."’ 

** Liz’ beth, you must keep cool! 
‘ Twenty Questions.’ *’ 

‘*No, I won’t!’’ 

‘¢Or ‘ Buzz,’ Liz’ beth."’ 

**T sha’n’t, either !"’ 

*« Jest set and rest yer bones, Liz beth. Yer act 
like jingo,’’ said Mike, the coachman. ‘I’m jest 
goin’ in here fer a little."’ 

Mike drew up before a white house. He blushed 
like a peony. He got out of the wagon. 

‘*«What makes Mike hitch his legs along so fussy ?’’ 
demanded the imperious Liz beth. ‘‘I would not 
walk so."’ 

She got no answer, for Winthrop was deep in 
thought. 

Elizabeth jumped to her feet. 

‘« Fire a cracker at Mike !’’ she screamed. 

Before she knew it, however, she found herself 
back on the seat, and seated hard, too. 

‘«Stay there !’’ said Winthrop. ‘‘ You will do as 
I say, and I do not care if you do have a fever !"’ 

Elizabeth stared, but now one of the little boys set 
off a cracker, and the horses started. They made a 
straight line for the river. The river bank was steep, 
there being only one place where the descent to the 
water was gentle. A cart track through the grass led 
to this place. Winthrop determined the horses 
should take that track. He could not get the reins, 
for they were dragging on the ground. 

*« Give me the whip, Liz’ beth,’ he commanded. 

Elizabeth handed it. Her eyes were on her 
brother, and his on the bit of cart track to the right. 
At just the right moment, he leaned * way forward, and 


Let's play 





brought the whip down on the horses with all hi. 
might. They veered, took the cart track, dashed 
down into the river, and stood still. The water was 
high, and rose around their trembling sides, even 
flowing over the floor of the wagon. Winthrop 
helped the children up to the front seat. 

‘*We will have to wait till some one comes. 
There, there, don’t cry! Once there was a cod- 
fish—’’ 

What is useless at one time may serve at another. 
As the children, seated in the midst of the flood, 
listened to the watery ways of the cod-fish story, they 
felt its charms and owned its worth, 

As for Elizabeth, there are times when one feels 
like a house built of cards, when it is knocked over. 

‘« Just - fall - in - and-go-to-pieces,’’ says the card- 
house, and collapses. One of these knock-over 
times had come to Elizabeth of the torr. hat and sun- 
burnt face. She threw her arms around Winthrop’s 
neck and kissed him. 

All this time Mike, the coachman, was sitting in 
the same white house, chatting with the same young 
woman. As he stepped out of the white house, what 
a sight was that to meet his eyes! The span, with 
broken harness, were being led by Winthrop. His 
wagon was hitched on behind Mr. Brown's elegant 
turnout, on the satin seats of which dripped the Glea- 
son children. 

‘* Are ye off yer head ?’’ cried Mike, pointing at 
Winthrop. ‘The big porpis of a b’'y! Only the 
sight of him to see !'’ 

But Mr. .Prown himself set Mike straight, even 
daring to scuid Mike, and bade him mind the horses. 
Mike sobbed as he went. 

‘‘It hasn’t hurt them, Mike,’’ said Winthrop, — 
‘*not a mite !"’ 

‘‘ Hurt them!» They're clean done fer. I tell yer, 
they'll scarce fetch a penny, ‘less it's the swill-man.,"’ 

‘*Mike! Mike! I was speaking of the children.”’ 

‘*The childer! Liz’ beth’s took down a peg,— 
ain't she? Acts human-like, and settin’ on the seat 
sort o' headless. I ain't fer handlin’ nary another 
pair. I'll set down to weeds,—a kneein’ round in 
green stuffs the day through !"" 

‘*Perhaps Liz’ beth does get too topping for her 
good,’’ admitted Winthrop. ‘‘ Look here!’’ He 
drew close to Mike to impart the information. ‘‘ Say- 
ing ‘no° flat out doesn’t hurt Liz’ beth at all. Maybe 
it cools her down, and I don’i belive she'll have the 
fever, either."’ 

‘‘Itll be spavin,'’ said Mike, ‘‘and I might as 
well take to the road. I'm fer tramping. The likes 
o’ me is fer the jail, man. They're no better than 
dish water, and the heart o’ me is broke in two.”’ 

NEw HAVEN, Conn, 
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Obed (Ruth 4 : 17), Edom (Gen, 32 : 3), Obed-edom 
(2 Sam. 6: 10, 11). 
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Automatic Safeguards 


A properly fashioned safety appliance should 
act automatically. This has been found in rail- 
roading up steep grades, where often, if a train 
becomes unmanageable, its descent can be checked 
long enough, by means of automatic appliances, to 
allow the engineer to regain headway. Automatic 
brakes are as necessary in the moral as in the 
physical life. Friends, family, ambition, fear,— 
there are many safety-catches which guard lives, 
Some of these are God-given, others each man 
must forge for himself. Healthy habits of body 
and mind can be formed, which, though unremem- 
bered in the daily life, will, in that hour when the 
soul staggers and rushes downward under the 
stress of some terrible temptation, hold and save. 


Xx 
What Pessimism Betrays 


Much of the world’s pessimism is but per- 
sonal vanity putting on the air of critical wisdom, 
The man who wants to be admired and set on a 
pedestal, and is frustrated of his hope, is apt to 
think there is nothing admirable in a'world which 
does not admire him. So he enters upon the 
career of a general depreciator of moral values, 
and tells the universe what a low opinion he has 
of it. For, as Dr. Arnold said of human weak- 
nesses generally, this form also has its root in 
self-conceit. It starts with trying to mount a 
private and personal pedestal, and ends in the 
foolish attempt to empty all the pedestals. The 
humble are never pessimists. They do not get 
their own shadows in the way, and so do not miss 
seeing what is great and admirable in God’s works, 
and especially in man. 


sx 
Misfortunes May be Good Fortunes 


Misfortunes are often our best fortunes. As 
we look back in life, we see that we have most 
reason to be grateful for those events in life over 
which we grieved as saddest disasters. This is 
because our Father orders all, and his ways are 
not as our ways. Old Thomas Fuller, who had 
experience in England’s Civil War, with its trials 
and blessings, says quaintly: ‘‘I have observed 
that towns which have been casually,burnt have 
been built again more beautiful than before ; mud 
and roofs, for- 
merly but thatched, after advanced to be tiled. 
The Apostle tells me that I must not think strange 


walls, afterwards made of stone ; 
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concerning the fiery trial which is to happen unto 
me. May I likewise prove improved by it. Let 
my renewed soul, which grows out of the ashes of 
the olden man, be a more firm fabric and stronger 
structure : so shall affliction be my advantage.’’ 
Our Father chooses for us better than we could 
choose for ourselves. He often gives us a rich 
blessing in what we count a sore trial. 


Pat 


Do we Know the Difference 
between a Favor and a Trial? 

We certainly ought to be grateful to God for 
his choicest blessings. All of us are ready to ad- 
mit that truth as a truth, even if we often fail to 
live up to it. Indeed, if we really. understood 
that God’s latest dealing with us was his choicest 
blessing for our entire lifetime, should we not be 
inclined to give him thanks and praise for it? 
But who is to decide as to which of God’s deal- 
ings with us is his greatest blessing, and which is 
only a trial or a chastening? Are we sure that 
we know the difference between a special favor 
to be thankful for and a severe trial that is merely 
a cause of regret? Do we, or does God, know 
best as to that? It is undeniably true that Chris- 
tian believers who have lived longest, and who 
seem to have been brought by their varied ex- 
periences nearest to their Saviour, often say that, 
as they look back over their life course, they see 
that what they now count God’s choicest blessings 
in his dealings with them are events against which, 
at the time, they cried out as wellnigh unbearable 
trials. If this is God’s way with his dear chil- 
dren, ought we not to trust him more fully, and 
to say, with reference to all his dealings with us, 
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Prayer, and its Most 


NE often rises from the reading of the nu- 
merous books on remarkable auswers to 
prayer feeling that, after all, the most remarkable 
answers do not get recorded. We do justice to 
the wonderful correspondence between the petition 
and the gift as described in these books ; we have 
no doubt that it is an answer, and not an acci- 
dent, of which we are reading, and yet we have a 
feeling that perhaps answers more wonderful are 
going on all the time without our remark. More- 
over, we may naturally raise the question whether 
answers of the kind most truly remarkable would 
not be of such an intimate and private nature that 
one could hardly speak of them before the world. 
Whoever, therefore, feels that he is shut out of 
the greater experience of prayer because he can- 
not point to some striking concrete example of an 
answer, need feel so no longer. He must not 
think that, to be remarkable, answers must all be 
of one kind. Toa scientist the regular, the nor- 
mal, and the unnoticed is fuller of wonder than 
the miracle. 

We ought to call that the most remarkable 
answer in which God reveals the most of himself 
to us, in which he makes the largest confidence of 
his nature to our whole nature, rather than that 
which strikingly and obviously satisfies some par- 
ticular demand on some special occasion. The 





Editor's Note.—This is the fourth of the announced series 
of editorials on ** Prayer."’ 
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that we are glad to know that he knows best, and 
does best, whatever we, at the time, are inclined to 
think about it? This it is which moved loving 
George Herbert to sing : 


‘¢ Thou that hast given so much to me, 
Give one thing more, —a thankful heart. 
Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 

As if thy blessings had spare days ; 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise.’’ 


x 
Greatness in Perceiving Greatness 


It is easy to see defects. It is not so easy to 
see beauties. It took less of a man to discern 
mistakes in grammar in the ordinary speech of 
such a man as Dwight L. Moody, when he began 
his evangelistic work in Chicago, than it did to see 
his real power as a speaker, that held in attention 
to him such hearers as Lord Cairns, and Mr. 
Gladstone, and George Bancroft, and the Em- 
peror of Brazil. Was it littleness or greatness 
that caused one to perceive the defects, and not the 
power? Such a preacher as Horace Bushnell 
was quickest to perceive signs of marked capacity 
in a young preacher. A dull and stupid preacher 
could have recognized defects and lack in the 
young man quite as well as Bushnell. Napoleon 
and General Grant were remarkable for their 
power to perceive ability in men under them. 
Yet commonplace men could see defects in such 
men as quickly as the great commanders. It re- 
quires greatness to perceive signs of greatness. A 
little man can see littleness. Do we give that evi- 
dence of greatness or of littleness in passing on 
our fellows ? 
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Remarkable Answers 


ministry of the dew is as marvelous as that of the 
‘rain, but -has fewer to notice and’ acknowledge it. 
That experience in which, through prayer, a man 
finds a whole new climate created within his soul, 
is a greater experience than that which abolishes 
one particular difficulty. The more elevated one’s 
spirit hecomes, the less one is willing to test God 
by a day or some sharp occasion. There are oc- 
casions which spread over days and months, can- 
not be described in a word or phrase, at.d seem, 
because of their duration, not to be occasions te 
the average mind. Whatever meets the demands 
of such occasions is a greater manifestation of God, 
it would seem, than the swift answer which settles 
the need of a single day. In inner experiences, 
always difficult of description, and often entirely 
impossible save by such disclosures as may be ut- 
tered by a psalm or a poem, rather than in outer 
circumstances, we ought to look for the greatest 
marvels of prayer, and it is plain that for these 
we shall have to look long and patiently, and to 
be willing to overhear rather than to be directly 
told. 

Suppose one is possessed by something that 
cannot be more precisely described than by call 
ing it just an evil spirit. It has filtered through 
to the last depth of him, made the whole soul 
bitter, darkened its judgment so that it sees its 
own evil color spread upon the whole world. 
Such a state the mere power of will can no more 
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abolish than one can push away a cloud or a mist. 
Will not the man who finds through prayer that 
such a system of feeling and seeing has vanished 
from him, consider this a more remarkable answer 
to prayer than that he should obtain some cov- 
eted position, or receive a much-needed bank- 
check in the mail at just the critical moment? 
Yet it is not a matter about which one can tell the 
world, except in some such way as a psalm-writer 
tells it; and to the world at large that way will 
seem very general and vague. 

Those interior answers in which a settled gloom 
has given place to a strange, new hopefulness, 
in which a period of exuberance and discovery 
has succeeded to a time of utter mental sterility ; 
those answers by virtue of which life, that had 
looked dull and common and negligible, has begun 
to glow, so that henceforth nothing¥s common or 
unclean, —these results of prayer, because of their 
greater reach into us, we must count the most 
wonderful. 

Wordsworth speaks of ‘‘ the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world,’’ the pain of not being 
able to see things work together, but only at cross 
purposes with themselves, of feeling one’s own 
work in the world but a lost and wandering influ- 
ence. It isso far beyond unaided human thought 
to drive away this heaviness, that the man who 
has been relieved of it must consider it almost a 
miracle. Any one special work which God may per- 
form for a man must always seem less than God’s 
imparting to the man a courage, clearness, and 
heart for working himself. It is one thing to re- 
ceive a gift ; it is another and higher to be made 
partaker of the divine nature, 

Sometimes human spirits get diseased, so that 
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they look out upon the world of their fellow-men 
and feel only dread and suspicion and dislike. 
They see nothing but evil, and feel habitual hos- 
tility. But when, through intercession, through 
praying for others, the whole race and one’s neigh- 
bors suddenly look different to him, there is one 
of the most remarkable answers to prayer. 

Plainly these are not things which can be easily 
collected into a book, but it is things of this sort 
of which every elevated soul will be making a 
private collection. They are more reak to, those 
who experience them than any others can be. It 
is not that such souls grow superior to prayer over 
tangible and special needs, but they can almost 
take for granted the fulfilment of those needs 
once they have experience of the filling of these 
greater ones. It is inevitable that people should 
speak oftener of the lesser answers. Our most 
intimate conversations somehow manage to skirt 
around the borders of things, rather than make 
straight to the core of them. They may be di- 
vined or felt, but cannot be defined. Every man 
has in him better than he ever tells, and deeper. 

Prayerful people, then, need never vex them- 
selves because there has not happened to them in 
their prayer anything deserving a place in the 
literature of prayer. And nothing could be more 
irrational and mechanical than to try deliberately 
for a wonderful answer. The things that keep 
life wholesome, that renew the inner man day 
by day, and make it rise after each fresh shock 
stronger for another,—if we begin to look into 
these things, we shall not need to ask for whom 
Each 
will find for himself enough to touch him to won- 
der, love, and praise. 


God reserves remarkable answers to prayer. 



















More about Ministers’ Sons 


One of the familiar old falsehoods having no 
basis in fact or reason, but readily taken up and re- 
peated by those who lack intelligence, and who have 
no sympathy with Christian well-doers, is that those 
brought up in the homes of clergymen are more likely 
than others to go astray. The charge would seem to 
be too absurd to call for serious refutation, but not 
everybody is well enough brought up to know what is 
ridiculous or baseless. The subject was recently re- 
ferred to in these columns, and the Editor said that 
statistics on the subject were quite unnecessary as 
showing the absurdity of the charge. This remark 
has called forth this effective and valuable response 
from the Rev. Willis W. Montgomery, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Cambridge City, Indiana : 


I have something to say in answer to the old question of the 
Colorado correspondent, in a recent number of The Sunday 
School Times, regarding ministers’ sons. The world seems to 
have passed judgment on preachers’ boys, and it is, ‘‘ They 
are all bad.’’ While itis true, as the Editor has said, that it 
seems absurd to gather statistics upon such a subject, yet it is 
a great consolation to the ministers’ sons to have some facts at 
hand with which they can answer that charge whenever it is 
made, as it sooftenis. I was born in a manse, and, like many a 
boy who has been so unfortunate (?) as to have this sacred place 
for his starting-point in the world, I was early discouraged by 
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hearing «his common remark that ‘preachers’ boys never 
amount to anything.’’ While it is generally spoken in jest, it 
is repeated so often that many are led to accept it as true, and 
I do not know that any one has ever taken the trouble to set 
forth facts to refute it. 

A few years ago, I read the following in Galton's ‘‘ Heredi- 
tary Genius :*’ ‘‘ The divines as a whole have had hardly any 
appreciable influence in founding the governing families of 
England, or in producing our judges, statesmen, commanders, 
men of literature and science, poets, or artists."’ Since I read 
that statement I have taken special pains to note the names of 
sons of the clergy who have been great and good men in the 
world, who have attained success and distinction. I have 
gathered these names together for my own satisfaction and 
encouragement, being a minister's son. I give them here for 
the benefit of the Colorado correspondent, or any other who 
has the statement made to him that all ministers’ sons are bad. 
I think the following names are sufficient to prove that the 
honors which the sons of the clergy have won have been equal 
to those of any other class of men. Among the names of the 
poets the following are the names of ministers’ sons : Joseph 
Addison, Samuel T. Coleridge, William Cowper, Ben Jonson,” 
Oliver Goldsmith, Alfred Tennyson, James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver W. Holmes, John Keble, author of ‘‘The Christian 
Year."" Ministers’ sons are to be found among the great 
hymn-writers of the ages. They have not been insensible to 
the holy influences with which their lives have been surrounded, 
but have been enabled through their religious training to give 
to the world many of the hymns which are sung throughout 
Christendom to-day, expressive of the loftiest religious senti- 
ment. Among the hymn-writers are John Mason Neal, who 
translated ‘‘ Jerusalem, the Golden,"’ and James Montgomery, 
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who wrote ‘‘ Hail to the Lord's Anointed ;"' Charles Wesley, 
who did as much for the Meihodist Church in the hymns which 
he wrote as his brother John did in the sermons he preached ; 
Reginald Heber, who wrote ‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains ;"" Beddome, Chandler, Caswell, Coxe, Tate, and Ware, 
—all famous hymn-writers, and all ministers’ sons. Since 
ministers’ sons are in such ill repute, one might think they 
would eschew the ministry, for the sake of their posterity, if for 
no other reason. But they have not done so. It takes two 
generations to make a preacher, as the following names will 
show : Henry Ward Beecher, Jonathan Edwards, Frederick W. 
Farrar, Charles H. Spurgeon, John Wesley, Lyman Abbott. 

The literary men among the sons of the clergy are Matthew 
Arnold, the essayist ; Bancroft, Froude, Hallam, and Park- 
man, the historians ; Charles Kingsley, Donald G. Mitchell, 
and William T. Stead. Among the artists are Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Christopher Wren. Among the lawyers we are 
represented by such men as Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice 
of England ; Stephen J. Field, David Brewer, David Dudley 
Field. Among the statesmen the ministers’ sons are Henry 
Clay, Edward Everett, Sir William Harcourt, John B. Balfour, 
and William Forster. Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor, and 
Cyrus W. Field, the organizer, belonged to the same class. 

But what shall I say more? For the time would fail me to 
tell the names of all those preachers’ sons who have ‘‘ subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, waxed valiant in fight."’ 
The list is too long. But this is sufficient to refute the familiar 
slur upon ‘‘ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters.'' The 
manse need not despair of prizes where her sons are. 


Francis Galton was grandson of Erastus Darwin. 
But that fact alone does not prove that the descendant 
of a scientist is incapable of knowing or of telling the 
truth on the subject of which he is writing. Yet it is 
a remarkable fact that Francis Galton should make a 
statement so untrue, and so far from any likeness of 
the truth. It properly throws doubt on any statement 
made by Francis Galton in any of the many books he 
has written. It is too sweeping to be counted a soli- 
tary error. The facts gathered by Mr. Montgomery 
have their value as meeting and overpowering the 
familiar falsehood that ministers’ sons generally go 
astray. It can probably be said with safety, and 
shown by examination, that a larger proportion of 
ministers’ sons do well in after life than the sons of 
any other class in the community. Sons of ministers 
can take this fact to themselves as an encouragement 
and an incitement. 


ax 


Was Christ, or the Holy Spirit, 
Most Profitable to the World? 

It is not an easy matter for us to say which is the 
most important gift of God,—one that is all-impor- 
tant, or one that is absolutely indispensable. Yet 
such questions as this are constantly being pressed 
for solution. Here comes such a question from 
Louisiana : 


I am seeking information on an important question. The 
question was asked in our teachers’-meeting : Whose mission 
did the world the most good,—Christ's, or the Holy Spirit's? 
Christ has completed his missiun, and has gone, and the Holy 
Spirit is on his mission yet, and I, as an inquirer, desire to 
know which has profited the world the most. Please answer 
in Notes on Open Letters. 

Of course, we know that one of these gifts of God 
is absolutely indispensable, and that the other is all- 
important, Therefore no one can say which gift has 
done the most for the world, since the world could 
not have its full blessing without both. But the cor- 
respondent says that Christ has completed his mis- 
sion. No, no, no! That is not so. Christ said, as 
he was leaving the earth, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’ Unless Christ had 
gone, the Holy Spirit had not come, and hence could 
not remain. We need to realize that God's plans are 
neither partial nor imperfect. We should feel that 
we need all of God's plans for us. We could not be 
spiritually safe if any one of these plans were inoperative 
for a thousandth part of a second. The least of them 
is quite as important as the greatest of them. God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, is 
indispensable to our continuance in spiritual existence 
and power for a single hour. 











Lesson 2. July 14. Beginning of Sin and Redemption 
Gen. 3: 1-15. 


(Read Gen. 2: 4 to 4:15.) Memory verses: 14, 15 





Golden Text: Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.—Rom. § : 20 


COMMON VERSION 


* Now the serpent was more subtile than 
any beast of the field which the LORD God 
had made. And he said unto the woman, 
Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every 
iree of the garden? 

2 And the woman said unto the serpent, 
We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden: 

3 But of the fruit of the tree which és in the 
midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall 
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REVISED VERSION 


Now the serpent was more subtil than 
any beast of the field which the LorD God 
had made. And he said unto the woman, 
Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of 
lany tree of the garden? And the woman 
said unto the serpent, Of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden we may eat: but of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of 


COMMON VERSION 


from the presence of the LORD God amongst 
the trees of the garden. 

9 And the LORD God called unto Adam, 
and said unto him, Where a7/ thou? 

to And he said, I heard thy voice in the 
garden, and I was afraid, because I was 
naked ; and I hid myself. 

1r And he said, ho told thee that thou 
wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee that thou should- 


0 
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REVISED VERSION 


and his wife 
presence of the LORD God amongst the 


hid themselves from the 


trees of the garden. And the LoRD God 
called unto the man, and said unto him, 
Where art thou? And he said, I heard 
thy 5 voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 
because I was naked ; and I hid myself. 
And he said, Who told thee that thou wast 
naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 





aot eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye 
die. 

4 And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye 
shall not surely die : 

5 For God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 

6 And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant to 
the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
and gave also unto her husband with her ; 
and he did eat. 

7 And the eyes of them both were opened, - 
and they knew that they were naked; and 
they sewed fig leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons. 

8 And they heard the voice of the LORD 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day : and Adam and his wife hid themselves 


And 


ut 


a 


ce 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things. ... . Gen. 1: 1to2:3 


2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption . Gen. 3 : 1-15 
3. July ax.—Noah Savedin the Ark... .....4--. Gen. 8 : 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... . 2... 45: Gen, 12 : 1-9 
5. August 4.—AbramandLot............ Gen, 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11.—God’s Promise to Abraham ..... . Gen. 15 : 1-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession... .... Gen, 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac. ......... Gen, 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker ...... . Gen, 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel .. ........ Gen, 28 : 10-22 


11. September 15.—Jacob a Prince withGod. .... . Gen. 32: 
12. September 22 


1-32 
—Temperance Lesson 
13. September 29.— Review. 


Prov. 23 : 29-35 


* 


There is more evidence of the fall in our fiction 
than there is of fiction in the fall. 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—Gen, 2 : 8-17. The Garden of Eden. 
Turs.—Gen, 3: 1-15. Beginning of sin and redemption. 
WED.—Gen, 3 : 17-24. Driven out. 
THURS.—Psa. 14: 1-7. Sin universal. 
FRI.—Rom. 5 : 12-21. Death and life. 
SaAT.—1 John 1: 1to2:2. Sin and propitiation. 
SuUN.—John 3: 917. Proclamation of salvation. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Sin and its R-sult 
I. STEPS IN SIN 
1. Listening to the Tempter : 


The serpent was more subtil. . . said (1-5). 


The old serpent. . . called the Devil (Rev. 12: 9). 
Stand against the wiles of the devil (Eph. 6 : 11). 


2. Desire: 
The woman saw... tree was to be desired (6). 


rhe lust of the flesh . . . not of the Father (1 John 2: 16). 
lurn away mine eyes from beholding vanity (I’sa. 119 : 37). 


3. Disobedience : 
She took of the fruit... did eat (6). 


Lust... bringeth forth death (Jas. 1 : 14, 15). 
Sin is lawlessness (1 John 3 : 4). 


it, nejther shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 
e€ serpent said unto the woman, Ye 
shall not surely die: for God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
2God, knowing good and evil. 
the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was a delight to the eyes, 
and that the tree was *to be desired to 
make one wise, she took of the fruit there- 
of, and did eat; and she gave also unto 
her husband: with her, and -he did eat. 
And the eyes of them both were opened, 
and they knew that they were naked ; and 
they sewed fig leaves together, and made 
themselves ‘aprons. And they heard the 
5Svoice of the LORD God walking in the 
garden in the * cool of the day : and the man 


est not eat? 
tree, and I did eat. 


And when 
me, and I did eat. 


dust shalt thou eat al 


bruise his heel. 
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4- Misleading : 
Gave also unto her husband with her (6). 


If sinners entice thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 


: Io). 
Evil men. . 


. Shall wax worse and worse (2 Tim. 3 : 13). 
Il, RESULTS OF SIN 
1. Guilt: 
The eyes of them both were opened (7). 
I am a man of unclean lips (Isa. 6 : 5). 
Their conscience bearing witness therewith (Rom. 2 : 15). 
2. Alienation : 
Hid themselves from the presence (8). 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? (Psa. 139 : 7.) 
Our heart condemn us ;. . . God is greater (1 John 3 : 20), 
3- Sorrow: 
1 will greatly multiply thy sorrow (16). 
In toil shalt thou eat of it (17, 18). 
Man is born unto trouble (Job 5 : 7). 
4» Death: 
Unto dust shalt thou return (19). 
Sin entered .. . and death through sin (Rom. 5 : 12). 


The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6 : 23). 
% 


When we question God, we need to remember that 
the same privilege belongs to him. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Genesis 1 to 2:3 is a 
complete paper. A second paper is Genesis 2 : 4 
to 4:26. It has a title (2 : 4a) connecting it ge- 
netically with the first paper. It consists of additional 
particulars concerning one topic in the first paper ; 
namely, the origin of man. Preceding the lesson, we 
have an account of God's forming the man, placing 
him in the garden, laying commands upon him, and 
‘*building’’ woman to be his fit helper. 
PLace.—Apparently the Garden of Eden was an 
extensive region, perhaps on the upper Euphrates 
and Tigris. Certain Jewish traditions make the other 
two rivers (Gen. 2: 10-14) to have been the Nile and 
the Indus. Possibly the face of that part of the earth 
was greatly changéd in the catastrophe which we 
know as Noah's flood. 


12 And the man said, The woman whom 1 
thou gavest fo de with me, she gave me of the 


13 Aud the LORD God said unto the 1 
woman, What is this shat thou hast done? 
And the woman said, The serpent beguiled 


14 And the LORD God said unto the ser- 
pent, Because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above all cattle, and above every beast 
of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go: and 

tthe days of thy life : 

15 And I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 


whereof I commanded thee that thou 
shouldest not eat? And the man said, The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 
And the LORD God said unto the woman, 
What is this thou hast done? And the 
woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and 
I did eat. And the LORD God said unto 
the serpent, Because thou hast done this, 
cursed art thou ‘above all cattle, and 
T above every beast of the field ; upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
15 all the days of thy life : and I will put en- 
mity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed: it shall 
® bruise thy head, and thou shalt * bruise 
his heel. 
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1Or, all the trees *%Or, gods *%Or, desirable to look upon *Or, girdles ®Or, sound * Heb. wind. 
1 Or, from among * Or, lie in wait for 


Wherever “‘ the Lorp” occurs in the text the American Revisers would substitute Jehovah.” 


TimE.—The date is unknown. See last lesson, 

PARALLEL PAassAGEs.—See reference Bibles. In 
particular, Hosea 6 : 7 and Job 31 : 33; 1 Timothy 
2:14; Romans 16: 20, etc. 
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Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—TZhe serpent: The interpretation thal 
identifies the serpent with Satan is very ancient. See 
Revelation 12 : 9, 14, 15, and 20:2; John 8: 44 
2 Corinthians 11 : 3; Wisdom 2: 23, 24.— Vea, hath 
God said? In the Hebrew this is not an interrogation. 
The account begins in the midst of a conversation 
between the serpent and the woman: ‘ But, really, 
God hath said.’ In what follows, the tempter is 
represented as a master in the art of saying things 
that are verbally true, though really false.-— Ve shai 
not; He makes her feel that their liberty is restricted. 
—Any tree; So the Revised Version. Better, «all 
the trees,’ or, ‘‘ every tree,’ as in the margin or Old 
Version. 

Verses 2, 3.— Of the fruit, etc. : The order in the 
Revised Version is that of the Hebrew. It brings out 
better than that of the Old Version the fact that she 
resents with spirit the tempter’s insinuation, but has 
to admit that God has made a restriction and enforced 
it with a threat. 

Verses 4, 5.—The tempter makes three assertions, 
all verbally true and really false : They shall not die, 
shall have their eyes opened, shall become godlike in 
the knowing of good and evil.—God doth know: He 
insinuates that God has made the restriction for the 
purpose of keeping them under.—As gods: So the 
Old Version, while the Revised Version has ‘as 
God."’ Either is possible.— Knowing good and evil: 
There is no ‘tree of knowledge’ in this narrative , 
it is always ‘the tree of the knowing good and evil."’ 
An innocent person knows moral evil only as the an- 
tithesis of good. The tempter suggests that by extend- 
ing their knowledge in the direction in which they 
are now ignorant, they will become more like the all- 
knowing God. 


Verse 6.—And when the woman saw: Better, 
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‘And the woman saw... and took."’ What the 
tempter said was confirmed by the evidence of her 
senses. — Wise : In the sense of disciplined, polished, 
cultured. The tempter presented himself as an ac- 
complished person, who knew the world, and he 
made Eve feel that she was simple-minded and rus- 
tic, and made her feel dissatisfied with being so. 
The interpretation ‘‘desirable to look upon’’ (Rev. 
Ver., marg.), though ancient, is untenable. 

Verse 7.—Were opened: \t came true as the 
tempter had said, but it was a disappointing truth.— 
They knew: As he had promised they should, but 
the knowledge was disappointing. —Afrons : In mar- 
gin of Revised Version, ‘‘ girdles."’ 
pings.’’ 

Verses 8-13.—Also, in a sense, he had said truly 
that they should not die, but they came instantly 
under the condemnation which makes death a thing 
to be dreaded, and life itself a death.— Voice: In 
margin of Revised Version, ‘‘sound.'’— Wadking : 
The word may denote going to and fro; it commonly 
denotes the pursuing of the course of one’s life (Gen. 
5 : 22,24; 6:9;17:15 48:15, etc.),—Coo/: Inthe 
Hebrew, ‘‘ wind.’’ ‘The picture here may be sketched 
in more ways than one, but, in any case, when the 
daily breeze stirred the foliage, Jehovah made them 
conscious of his presence and of their accountability. 

Verses 14, 15.—Have we here a poetical statement 
of the relations between the human race and the ser- 
pent race, or an utterance concerning the ceaseless 
war between the forces of temptation and of redemp- 
tion, or a prediction of the coming of the world’s 
redeemer? The proper reply is that we have all 
three, and, the better we understand the lower mean- 
ings, the more clearly they will illustrate for us the 
higher. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Better, ‘‘ wrap- 
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The discovery of a weakness may be the first step 
to recovery of strength. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


os ND tHE Lorp Gop CALLED UNTO THE MAN, 

WHERE ART THOU ?’’—There has been much 
learned discussion over the origin of the word ‘‘ Adam,’’ 
and concerning its use, whether to be considered as a 
proper name for the progenitor of the human race, or as 
a generic term for man in general. An interesting 
illustration in this connection is found in the Turkish 
language of the present day, where the same word adam 
is constantly used as the common word for mam ima 
generic sense, whether one or many. On the other 
hand, whenever the patriarch or Father Adam is re- 
ferred to, he is invariably called Hazreti Ad4m ; that 
is, His Excellency Adam. This would imply the man 
who from his position is entitled to special respect. or 
veneration. 

‘‘AND I wiILL Put ENMITY BETWEEN THEE AND 
THE Woman.’’—In the study of comparative re- 
ligions and the various forms of pagan idolatry there 
is no subject more interesting, or offering a wider 
field of investigation, than that of serpent worship. 
Beginning away back in the earliest records, and 
coming down even to the present day, we shall find 
that the serpent has ever exerted a peculiar fascination 
over the minds of men. There is, in fact, universal 
enmity against the serpent, while at the same time 
there is a very widely diffused superstitious fear of 
him, which among the ignorant and superstitious 
easily passes into a kind of worship. 

The Oriental nations have always regarded the ser- 
pent as the symbol of malign subtilty and fiendish 
cunning, —an evil influence to be feared and propiti- 
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ated.. Hence shrines were erected to him, and offer- 
ings made to him. He appears upon the coins of 
many ancient cities, upon the helmet of Minerva, the 
staff of Esculapius, and the wand of Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods, while Hygeia, the goddess of 
health, is represented as giving him to drink from a 
goblet. In many cases, among early Christian writers 
his name was synonymous with that of Satan himself. 
A distinguished archeologist expressed the opinion 
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How Sin 
By Alexander 


T IS no part of my duty to enter on the critical 
questions connected with the story of ‘the 
fall.’ Whether it is a legend purified and elevated, 
or not, is of less consequence than what is its moral 
and religious significance, and that significance is 
unaffected by the answer to the former question. The 
story presupposes that primitive man was in a state of 
ignorant innocence, not of intellectual or moral per- 
fection, and it tells how that ignorant innocence came 
to pass into conscious sin. What are the stages of 
the transition ? 

1. There is the presentation of inducement to evil. 
The law to which Adam is to be obedient is in the 
simplest form. There is restriction. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not”’ is the first form of law, and it is of a kind con- 
gruous with the undeveloped, though as yet inno- 
cent, nature ascribed to him. The conception of 
duty is present, though in a very rudimentary shape. 
An innocent being may be aware of limitations set by 
it, though as yet not ‘‘ knowing good and evil.’’ 
With deep truth the story represents the first sugges- 
tion of disobedience as presented from without. No 
doubt, it might have by degrees arisen from within, 
but the thought that it was imported from another 
sphere of being suggests that it is alien to true man- 
hood, and that, if brought in from without, it may be 
cast out again. And the temptation had a personal 
source. There are beings who desire to draw men 
away from God. The serpent, by its poison and its 
loathly form, is the natural symbol of such an enemy 
of man. The insinuating slyness of the suggestions 
of evil is like the sinuous gliding of the snake, and 
truly represents the process by which temptation 
found its way into the hearts of the first pair, and of 
all their descendants. For it begins with casting a 
doubt on the reality of the prohibition. ‘* Hath God 
said ?’’ is the first parallel opened by the besieger. 
The fascinations of the forbidden fruit are not dan- 
gied at first before Eve,’ but-an apparently innocent 
doubt is filtered.into her ear. And is not that the 
way in which we are still snared? The reality of 
moral distinctions, the essential wrongness of the sin, 
is obscured by a mist of sophistication. ‘+ There is 
no harm in it’’ steals into‘some young man’s or wo- 
man’s mind about things that were forbidden at 
home, and they are half conquered before they know 
that they have been attacked. 
next 


Then comes the 
besieger’s trench, much nearer the wall,— 
namely, denial of the fatal consequences of the 
sin: ‘* Ye shall not surely die,’’ and a base hint 
that the prohibition was meant, not as a parapet to 
keep from falling headlong into the abyss, but as a 
barrier to keep from rising to a great good ; ‘‘ for God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened and ye shall be as gods.*’ These 
are still the two lies which wile us to sin, —* It will 
do you no harm,"’ and ‘‘ You are cheating yourselves 
out of good by not doing it.’’ 

2. Then comes the yielding to the tempter. As 
long as the prohibition was undoubted, and the fatal 
results certain, the fascinations of the forbidden 
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that the highest triumph of the arch-fiend was to get 
man to worship him under that same reptile form 
in which he had seduced the first parents of the 
human race. 

Rosert COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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The only one who might criticise the fall is He who 
has not fallen. 


we. 
Came In 
McLaren, D.D. 


thing were not felt. But as soon as these were tam- 
pered with, Eve saw ‘‘ that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was a delight to the eyes.'’ So it is still. 
Weaken the awe-inspiring sense of God's command, 
and of the ruin that follows the breach of it, and the 
heart of man is like a city without walls, into which 
any enemy can march unhindered. So long as God's 
‘¢ Thou shalt not, lest thou die,’’ rings in the ears, the 
eyes see little beauty in the sirens that sing and 
beckon. But once that awful voice is deadened, they 
charm, and allure to dally with them. 

In the undeveloped condition of primitive man, 
temptation could only assail him through the senses 
and appetites, and its assault would be the more irre- 
sistible because reflection and experience were not 
yet his. But the act of yielding was, as sin ever is, a 
deliberate choice to please self and disobey God. 
The woman's more emotional, sensitive, compliant 
nature made her the first victim, and her greatest 
glory, her craving to share her good with him whom 
she loves, and her power to sway his will and acts, 
made her his temptress. ‘‘ As the husband is, the 
wife is,’’ says Tennyson ; but the converse is even 
truer : As the wife is, so the man is. 

3. The fatal consequences came with a rush. There 
is a gulf between being tempted and sinning, but 
the results of the sin are closely knit to it. They 
come automatically, as surely as a stream from a 
fountain. The promise of knowing good and evil 
was indeed kept, but instead of its making the sinners 
‘‘like gods,’’ it showed them that they were like 
beasts, and broughf the first sense of shame. To 
know evil was, no doubt, a forward step intellectually ; 
but to know it by experience, and as part of them- 
selves, necessarily changed their ignorant innocence 
into bitter knowledge, and conscience awoke to re- 
buke. The first thing that their opened eyes saw was 
themselves, and the immediate result of the sight was 
the first blush of shame. Before, they had walked in 
innocent unconsciousness, like angels or infants ; now 
they had knowledge of good and evil, because their 
sin had made evil a part of themselves, and the 
knowledge was bitter. 

The second consequence of the fall is the disturbed 
relation with God, which is presented in the highly 
symbolical form fitting for early ages, and as true and 
impressive for the twentieth century as for them. 
Sin broke familiar communion with God, turned him 
into a ‘‘ fear and a dread,'’ and sent the guilty pair 
into ambush. Is not that deeply and perpetually 
true? The sun seen through mists becomes a lurid 
ball of scowling fire. The impulse is to hide from 
God, or to get rid of thoughts of him. And when he 
is felt to be near, it is as a questioner, bringing sin to 
mind. The shuffling excuses, which venture even to 
throw the blame of sin on God (‘the woman whom 
thou gavest me’), or which try to palliate it as a 
mistake (‘*‘ the serpent beguiled me'’), have to come 
at last, however reluctantly, to confess that ‘‘1'’ did 
the sin. Each has to say, ‘‘I did eat:"’ So shall we 
all have to do. We may throw the blame on circum- 
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stances, weakness of judgment, and the like, while 
here, but at God's bar we shall have to say, ‘‘ Mea 
culpa, mea culpa’’ (*‘1 have sinned ’’). 

The curse pronounced on the serpent takes its 
habit and form as an emblem of the degradation of 
the personal tempter, and of the perennial antagonism 
between him and mankind, while even at that first 
‘hour of sin and retribution a gleam of hope, like the 
astray beam that steals through a gap in a thunder- 
cloud, promises that the conquered shall one day be 
the conqueror, and that the woman's seed, though 
wounded in the struggle, shall one day crush. the 
poison-bearing flat head in the dust, and end forever 
his power to harm. ‘‘ Known unto God are all his 
works from tue beginning,’’ and the Christ was prom- 
ised ere the gates of Eden were shut on the exiles. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Beauty without purity is nature without God. 
‘ne 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Temptation, Fall, Recovery 
UR lesson teaches the active existence of a hos- 
tile personality that seeks dominion over man 
(vs. 1-6). Jesus teaches the same doctrine very ex- 
plicitly dnd widely. The temptation is very artful, 
but it has the essence of lying. The tempter selected 
a very subtile agent. 

Eve accepted all the three lies, and displayed the 
potency of personal influence of one human being on 
another for evil as well as good thus early (v. 6). 
Note the successive stages : (1) listening, (2) looking, 
(3) desiring, (4) sinning, (5) tempting another. 

Conscience immediately became active in our first 
parents. They avoided God and sought cover. There 
was no frank confession. One sin of disobedience is 
enough to warp the soul into prevarication and blaming 
others for one’s own sin (v. 10). 

Sin has natural results, —shame, etc. ; and, besides, 
it has punishment added,—(1) to the serpent (v. 14), 
(2) to Adam and Eve (vs. 15-19). Yet this was a 
mercy. Hard work is good for sinners. 

This representation of the fall and of the agency 
employed is common in the traditions and mytholo- 
gies of the early nations. , 

The final outcome of the battle between the human 
race and its tempter is distinctly prophesied. The 
means used could not be comprehended, but the re- 
sult could be known. The low, crawling, heel-biting, 
sneaking way suitably represents the methods of the 
old serpent, the Devil ; the head-mashing, effective 
way suitably represents the manly work of the ulti- 
mate master. The word we translate ‘‘it,’’ referring 
to the seed of the woman, is a masculine pronoun. 
It indicates Him who was peculiarly the seed of the 
woman (Gal. 4 : 4). 

Through all the heel-bruising and blood-shedding 
of this age-long contest we have two great advantages 
which Adam and Eve had not, We have knowledge 
of the wiles of the adversary. ‘‘ We are not ignorant 
of his devices’’ and the example of the results of sin. 
Secondly, we have the sure promise of the final vic- 
tory of our race. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, CoLo, 


on 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EA, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree of 
the garden? (v. 1.) That sounds to me like a 
sneer, and to my notion a sneer is the most devilish 
expression of the human countenance. It is a mani- 
festation of contempt for innocence or helplessness, 
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and to feel that emotion is the quintessence of de- 
pravity. Think of the harm done and the pain given 
by a sneer! It cannot be met by argument. Who 
can answer a sneer? It enters the soul like a poi- 
soned arrow. Sailors tell of killing whales that are 
full of harpoons driven into them years and years-ago. 
Most of us are carrying around sneers that have been 
struck into our hearts in the same way. There is an 
age when boys think that to ‘‘ draw the corner of the 
upper lip over the canine tooth’’ is a sign of superior 
wisdom and approaching manhood, They always 
make me think of Satan. Can't you see his lip curl 
when he said, ‘‘ Yea—a—a! God said it,—did he? 
Well, who in the world is God ?”’ 

Ye shall not surely die (v. 4). The lie was worthy 
of the sneer, for lie it was. He knew, and every 
thoughtful observer of life knows, that the certainty 
with which punishment follows transgression has no 
exception. Everything turns on our belief in that 
little word ‘*surely.’’ There will be many a young- 
ster in your classes on this holy Sabbath morning, 
good friend, who will smile inwardly when you tell 
him ‘‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die.’’ You 
cannot upset his mistrust by argument, nor by sta- 
tistics, nor by dogma ; but if you feel in your own 
soul the resistless operation of retributive justice, if 
you can hear the stealthy tread of those wool-shod 
feet that follow the wrong-doer like a shadow, there 
will be something in your serious face, in the ring of 
your earnest voice, in your solemn manner, that may 
grip the little skeptics, and hold them, ere it is too 
late. Do you believe it yourself? Do you believe 
that all nature is arrayed against the wrong-doer, and 
that sooner or later, here or in eternity, your own sins 
will find you out? It is a tragic conviction with 
which ‘ face those supercilious little chaps. 

And the man and his wife hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord (v. 8). Hideous feeling! There 
is no pain so horrible as that of wanting to hide from 
the eyes of those we love or respect. Who has not 
compressed immeasurable agony into a few such mo- 
ments, when trying to avoid detection? I know 
quite well how Adam and Eve felt,—don’t you? 
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But what must it be to live in such a state perpetu- 
ally? Think of the men who are trying each day of 
life to ‘‘hide’’ from the eyes of their wives and their 
children ; of the criminals who are trying to ‘‘ hide’ 
from the police ; of the embezzlers who are trying to 
‘*hide’’ from their employers! A lifetime of happi- 
ness can never quite compensate for a day of such 
shame. But how beautiful to live an open life,—to 
live so that the sudden discovery that the eyes of the 
world were on you should not cause you a quiver ! 
The woman... gave me.... The serpent beguiled 
me (vs. 12, 13). If we do nothing else this day, let 
us try honestly to hold up to deserved self-contempt 
that base disposition in ninety-nine children out of a 
hundred to blame their faults on others, The first 
principle of true manhood or womanhood is to look 
our own shortcomings in the face. Did you do that 
mean trick? It makes no difference who led you. 
If you did it, say so, and take your thrashing. . Let 
us get that idea ground into these little people to-day. 
It does not take many years of such evasions to put 
us in that disgraceful mental attitude, in which per- 
haps some of us teachers are, when we become actu- 
ally incapable of feeling ourselves to be in the wrong. 
I would stake my knowledge of human nature on the 
assertion that there will be a thousand such teachers 
who will read these words. It is a hideous vice to 
be always skulking behind others, and never standing 
out in the open. If we teachers are not careful to- 
day, when we tell our pupils not to hide behind 
others, they will remember what a soldier answered a 
comrade who cried out, ‘‘ Why don’t you hide behind 


atree?’’ ‘* They are all taken up by the officers,”' 
said he. 

I will put enmity berween thee and the woman 
(v. 15). Let us make it ‘‘ war to the knife’’! Let 
us hate evil with a perfect hatred. I will suggest a 
little creed for the day: ‘I hate meanness! I hate 
impurity! I hate falsehood! I hate injustice !’’ 


I like a good ‘‘hater,’’ but it is sin he must~hate. 
This is the one pardonable ‘‘ enmity ’’ of the soul. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


(For ‘' Hints for the Superintendent,”’ see page 420.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


i. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 


Il, Lesson Topic: The Beginning of Sin and Re- 
demption. 
The story of Adam and Eve's disobedience, 
and its result. 
Ill. Golden Text: Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.—Rom. § : 20. 


IV. Result Sought : 
A conviction that every act of disobedience 
brings suffering. 
V. Starting-Points : 


(Nors.—Starting-poiat No. 1 is used in the development of this 
#sson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. ] 


1. A garden, or beautiful park. 
2. Forbidden fruit, etc., in the home. 
3. Review of the last lesson. 
Vi. Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson STorY. 
Were you ever in a beautiful garden or park? 
What was it like? What did you see there? 





Our Bible story to-day is about two persons who 
lived in a beautiful garden, and what happened to 
them. 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

When God created our first parents, Adam and 
Eve, he gave them a beautiful home to live in. They 
were very happy. Their home was called the Garden 
of Eden. In it were many beautiful birds and flowers, 
and fruit of all kinds grew on the trees. Sometimes 
God walked with them in the garden, and he allowed 
these two children of his to do as they pleased. Some 
of the animals that God had created also lived in the 
garden, and God allowed Adam and Eve to give these 
animals their names. I do not think the birds and 
the animals were afraid of people as they are now, 
nor were Adam and Eve afraid of them. I am sure 
they knew all the little birds, and, of course, were 
kind to them. 

They were allowed to eat of every tree but one. 
That one God told them not to touch, nor to eat of its 
fruit. God knew what was best, and, as long as they 
obeyed him they were happy. One day an evil 
spirit came into the garden. He looked like a ser- 
pent. This evil spirit spoke to Eve, and told her not 
to obey God. He said it was not wrong to eat of the 
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fruit of the forbidden tree ; it would not harm them, 
but make them wise. Instead of going right away 
from the tempter, they lingercd about the tree, look- 
ing at its fruit. Then they touched and tasted it, and 
then they ate of it. What a pity they listened to the 
tempter ! 

When God found what Adam and Eve had done, 
though he was sorry to do so he had to punish them. 
Adam and Eve knew they had done wrong, and, 
when God came looking for them, they tried to hide 
themselves from him, but they could not. Then God 
sent them out of the garden, and told them they 
could not live there any longer. 


3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 


I know a little boy named Fred. Fred ate things 
that didn’t agree with him, and sometimes he was 
cross and surly, and was not only unhappy himself, 
‘yut made other people so too. Sometimes his head 
vould ache dreadfully, all because he was not careful 
.bont what he ate. Sometimes, too, he did not be- 
have at all well at the table. His mother told him 
that, if he did certain things, she would send him 
away from the table, and he would have to take his 
dinner by himself. One time she said to him: ‘I 
don’t like to send my little boy away from the table. 
{ want him to obey. 1 will try to help him, but, if 
he disobeys, he will have to go.’’ Fred's mother 
loved her little boy even when she punished him. 
God loved Adam even when he drove him out of the 
Garden of Eden. God loves every boy and girl and 
man and woman, even when they do wrong. He is 
sorry when we disobey, for he knows we shall suffer ; 
and he promised Adam and Eve one day that he 
would send his son Jesus to drive away the evil 
spirit that tempted them. It is because Jesus has 
come that it is easier for us to keep from doing wrong. 
He is fighting the evil spirit that tempts us, and is 
helping us to do right. Does he ever help you? 

Fred is now quite a big boy. It is more than two 
years since he has been sent away from the table. Heis 
learning that it is better to obey than to surfer punish- 
ment. Have you learned that yet? I think Jesus is 
helping Fred. Is he helping you? Let us ask him 
to help each one of us. - 
Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Trath Su Follows 
Emphasized. | Diso’ ce. 








The Lesson | The Disobedience 
Story. of Adam and Eve. 


Preparation 
for Lesson A Talk about Gardens, Parks, etc. 
Story. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 


1. A beautiful garden, or park. 
2. Adam and Eve Driven Out of the Garden, by 
Doré. 


(For information as to where these and other pictures 


may be obtained, see leaflet, which wiil be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 





IX. Blackboard Illustrations 





ADAM AND EVE 
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SUFFERING 








1. At the first mention of the Garden of Eden, draw 
the trees, flowers, birds, and print the words, ‘‘ ADAM 
AND EVE."’ 

2. As the truth is developed, print the other words. 
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This lesson can be effectively illustrated with the 
sand map. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Man may lose his way to God, but God finds a way 
lo man. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson should include the entire séétion 
(chap. 2 : 4 to 3: 24). The second story of the 
creation is the pretace to that of the entrance of sin 
into the world. Have your pupils tell the story in 
their own words, either assigning all to one a week in 
advance, or giving a portion to each, to be told by 
one after another in succession. It will be something 
like the following amplified. 

The story begins with a world created, but barren 
and dry. A mist rises to water the ground. A man 
is formed out of the soil, and receives into his nos- 
trils the breath of life from his Creator (vs. 4-7). 

A garden, or rather a park, is planted in a country 
named Eden,—which means pleasantness. All kinds 
of trees and plants are growing in it, and especially 
two trees are mentioned. Namethem. A river from 
the country flows through the park to water it, then 
divides into four streams encompassing great terri- 
tories. When this story was written, these territories 
were known by names of kingdoms (vs. 8-14). 

The man who has been created is brought into the 
park to dwell there, with free access to all the trees 
and plants growing in great profusion, and limited 
only by one law, a prohibition joined with a penalty 
for breaking i’ <vs. 15-17). 

The man was the only living creature in the park, 
and was lonesome. Therefore living creatures of all 
kinds are formed, out of the soil, as he was formed, 
and brought to him to be named. But none of them 
is found suitable to be a mate for him. They all 
had mates of their own (vs. 18-20). . Then the man 
was made unconscious, his side was opened, and a 
rib-bone taken out. With the rib as a basis, another 
being was made and presented to the man. He had 
given to all the other creatures their names, but as he 
saw this creature a counterpart of himself, he gave 
her his own: name, which in Hebrew was ‘+ Tsh,"’ 
adding to it a feminine termination, ‘‘ Isha,’’—that is, 
‘*woman'’’ (vs. 21-24). 

Have your pupils continue the story in its second 
part, describing the innocence of these human crea- 
tures, who had no thoughts which they wished to 
conceal (chap. 2 : 25); the talking. serpent, most 
crafty of all the creatures in the park, persuading the 
woman, and, through her, the man, to. break the one 
law given to them, and so bringing them into the new 
condition in which they had something to conceal 
from their Creator and from each other; the talk 
between the Creator and his creatures, followed by 
his curses on the serpent and on the ground, and his 
sentence of expulsion of the man and the woman from 
the park because of their disobedience. 

Read Ryle's ‘‘ Early Narratives of Genesis."’ 

What shall we teach the children about this and 
other stories of prehistoric times in the Old Testa- 
ment? We certainly ought not to teach them what 
we do not ourselves believe. If you believe that this 
story is literal history, you will so teach it. If not, you 
may be helped by considering these two principles as 
interpreting divine revelations : 

First, God has given by direct revelation what men 
need for their salvation which they could not find 
out for themselves, and the Bible is the record of this 
revelation progressively made. 


We go to the Bible to 
find the revelation of God's character, love, justice, 
and his mercy through Jesus Christ. 

Second, God has not directly revealed truths and 
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facts which men can find out for themselves, though 
many of these are also recorded in the Bible. We 
do not go to the Bible to find materials for text-books 
on geology, astronomy, or the development of the 
physical life of man. We dig into the earth, turn our 
telescopes to the stars, study the structure of the 
human body, trace the action of mind. We make 
physical experiments, discover natural laws and their 
operations, and then, tracing these back as far as we 
can, write, imperfectly as yet, the history of worlds. 

We-may, then, trust the Bible implicitly for its 
revelations of God in his relations with men, and we 
shall find that story and poem, as well as statement 
of literal fact, are a suitable vehicle by which to con- 
vey such revelations to men. 

What, then, does this story of the garden in Eden 
teach? It tells us that God created man to become 
like himself, to grow into perfection by experience 
and discipline. God gave to man the true Paradise, 
but he lost it by separating himself from God through 
wilful disobedience. Those who follow their own 
will instead of the will of God which they know, have 
no place in the Paradise of God. 

But the motive to sin. came from without the man. 
Sin is not an essential part of our nature. It is not 
necessary for us to disobey God. 

From the beginning, man has been endowed with 
capacity to resist the spirit of evil, and to inflict on 
him a deadly blow (Gen, 3: 15). 

Man is going to win at last in the conflict with evil. 
The seed of the woman in the person of Jesus Christ 
will conquer. ‘‘ The God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet.’’ 

Every child who chooses to obey the will of God, 
when tempted to disobey him, helps to gain the final 
victory of mankind over sin. When he has sinned, 
by penitence and painful struggle, and through God 
forgiving his sin, he can be restored to union with 
him. 

BosToN. 
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The being who cannot be tried, cannot be trusted. 
<j 


The Senior Bible Class 
“By Professor Frank K. Senders, Ph.D. 
The Greatness and Weakness of Man 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 2-4). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

These three chapters of Genesis afford a fascinating 
study. Whether examined as literature, or as religious 
philosophy, or as archeological narrative, they impress 
us with their charm, their discrimination, and their 
truthfulness. Whether the details given are historical 
or symbolical is of comparatively small importance ; 
the ideas conveyed to the readey are in either case the 
same. 

These three chapters include as many distinct but 
connected narratives. The first one—the second 
Genesis story—(Gen. 2 : 4-25) seems to have as its 
chief purpose the declaration of the full meaning of 
manhood. The story of creation is told anew in such 
a way as to emphasize the place and privilege of man. 
Endowed by God himself with a soul that allies him 
to the divine, and given every delight of the sense, 
provided even with the means of moral growth through 
obedience (2: 16, 17), he finds himself in a class 
above the beasts, so that woman is created to be his 
companion and other self, thus forming a new and 
perfect unity. Thus nobly equipped, man is fitted to 
bear his responsibility as God's vicegerent. The 
second great factor in religion, man, is thus adequately 
set forth. 

But any religious view of the working world per- 
ceives the constant presence of sin. In the third 
story (Gen. 3 : 1-24) we have the unequivocal asser- 
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tion, in pictorial form, that it is man, and not God, 
who is really responsible for the existence of sin. Sin 
arose from man’s wilful disobedience, instigated by 
ambition (3:5). Man was strongly tempted, but he 
was not forced to yield. Moreover, he was conscious 
of his fault. 

With such a God as Genesis 1 and 2 imply, the ex- 
istence of sin presupposes redemptive action. Man 
must suffer the consequences of his folly (3 : 16-19, 
22-24) ; his future will be a never-ending struggle, 
yet God will direct him, and in due time enable hi 
to become triumphant over sin (3 : 15). oo 

The fourth Genesis story sets forth the various re- 
sults of that independent life which man is now forced 
to live, apart from conscious companionship with God. 
There are some like Abel and Seth (4 : 25, 26), who 
maintain their righteousness as before. But those 
who, like Cain, give free rein to their own impulses 
and abilities, accomplish sometimes evil results, such 
as murder or self-glorification (4 . 23, 24), and some- 
times good results, such as city building, trades, in- 
ventions. And so civilization gets developed, but 
wickedness along with it. 

In these four narratives we have had set forth with 
singular clearness who God and man are, man's place 
in the universe, his uniqueness, his possible relations 
with God, his origination of moral evil by deliberate 
disobedience, the far-reaching consequences, both 
evil and good. Is it not clear that these stories de- 
velop a sort of religious platform, which serves as a 
basis for the understanding of all that the Bible aims 
tc set forth ? 


l1. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{ Che use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.} 

Most interesting articles will be found in all the 
Bible dictionaries relating to these chapters, under 
the headings, ‘‘Creation,’’ ‘‘Eden,’’ ‘ Paradise,"’ 
‘« Fall,"’ ** Cain,"* ete. Ryle’s ‘‘ Early Narratives of 
Genesis *’ (32-77), or Davis's ‘‘Genesis and Semitic 
Tradition’’ (36-100) are very full. For details the 
commentaries of Dods afford all the suggestions 
needed by most students. 

111. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Dignity of Man. (1.) How is man’s ex- 
alted nature shown by his origin and his relation to 
the rest of creation? [Long: J 1.] (2.) How by the 
selection of a true companion ? 

2. His Ideal Condition. (3.) If man had remained 
sinless, what, according to the Bible, would have been 
his condition ? 

3. His Responsibility for Sin. (4.) Could man 
have attained unto moral maturity without yielding to 
sin? (5.) What details in the story emphasize the 
deliberateness of the surrender and the full responsi- 
bility [Warren : J 2. McLaren: 2}. 

4. The Bitter Consequences of Sin. (6.) Note the 
various consequences to the individual, and the entire 
change -wrought in his life [Beecher: v. 7. Mc- 
Laren: 3. Goss: v. 8]. 

5. The Promise of Redemption. (7.) Why was the 
age-long struggle with sin not to be a hopeless one? 
[Beecher : vs. 14, 15. Warren: JJ 6, 7.] 

6. The Good and Evil Outcome of Separation from 
God's Presence. (8.) What types of character are 
represented by Cain and Lamech? (g.) If the inci- 
dental result of being thrown on his own resources 
was Cain's initiation of civilization, was that an evil? 
(10.) Note the representatives of a better faith (Heb. 
11: 4) 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

The great end of God's redemptive activity is to 
realize an ideal fellowship between himself and man- 
kind. 
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Man was made.in God's image, and given a soul. 
This was at once his glory and his danger, for his 
responsibility was equal to his opportunity. He is 
no puppet, but a being free to be godlike or satanic, 
as he chooses. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The man who talks of a fall upward has little sense 
of gravity. 
‘ * 


; Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


RAW out the lesson facts by appropriate ques- 

tions. Be sure to have the school realize that 

by the ‘‘serpent’’ is meant Satan, our great adver- 

sary. Also make them realize that the real sin of 

Adam and Eve consisted in disbelieving God and 
disobeying him. 

Now put on the board the words. The Beginning 
of. Say that in this book we have the beginning of 
many things, such as matter, vegetable life, animal 
life, and human life. But we have more than this. 
In this lesson we have the beginning of something 
very sad. What is that? Guilt. Put that down. 
Whose guilt? Man's guilt. Put down the word 
Man’s. And has that continued from that day to this? 
Alas! yes. But fortunately we have more than this 
in this lesson. Who came down to that garden to 
talk with man? God. And what did he say that 
was comforting? That in due time the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent. Ask 
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some teacher what that means. Well, this promise 
shows the grace of God to man. Put down the words 
God’s Grace. But all this points to a time when 
those who accept God's grace shall again be his be- 
loved children. In the last book of the Bible we read 
of another garden, where all who :.ccept God's grace 
shall be in glory, and the first promise of this we 
have in this lesson. Now put down Man’s Glory. 
Yes, this is what God wants each one of us to receive 
at last. Do you want it? Then accept Jesus as your 
Saviour now, and you will have that glory at last. 





THE BEGINNING OF 











MAN’S UILT 
GOD’S RACE 
MAN’S LORY 
New York CIty. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 


‘** The sins of my life have been many."’ Psalm 106 : 1-6. 
‘Oh, for a closer walk with God."’ (153 : 1-5.) 
‘Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?" Psalm St : 3-10. 
‘ eee y (68 : 

‘* The Lord is rich and merciful." 
** Sinful, sighing to be blest."’ 211 : 1-6.) 
‘* Depth of mercy ! can there be."’ 
** Lord, in this thy mercy's day.” 

** Weary of earth, and laden with my sin." (194 : 1-4.) 
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When subtilty weds selfishness, sin succeeds. 
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A Picnic for the Children of the Slums 


By Margret Holmes Bates 


T WAS about nine o'clock of one of the most 
oppressively hot mornings of last summer when we 
crossed East River at the Thirty-fourth Street ferry, 
to see the children start for the Hebrew Sanitarium at 
Rockaway Park. There were nearly seven hundred 
little ones booked for this day's trip, not one of them 
eight years old. 

Some of them were too ill to fully realize what they 
were to do, and all bore the signs of the life they 
lived in the crowded tenements of the lower East 
Side. The little faces were pale, and seemed to be 
drawing away from the big, dark eyes. The anxious, 
hard-working mothers who accompanied them watched 
the pinched faces, and, no doubt, many a prayer ot 
thanksgiving was offered si'ently tor the bounty of 
their wealthier brethren, who made this life-giving 
excursion possible. 

The Hebrew Sanitarium is one of the finest institu- 
tions of its kind on the Long Island coast. It fronts 
on the ocean, and is but a short distance from the 
railroad. The railroad company has given permis- 
sion for the trains to stop at Sanitariuun Avenue, and 
this leaves but a short distance for the children to 
walk. The station is an eighth of a mile farther on. 

When the railway journey was ended,—and this 
was a special train, making no stops between Long 
Island City and the Sanitarium, —there was the clang- 
ing of the bell, the shrieking of the whistle, the creak- 
ing of the wheels as the long train came to a stop at 


the Sanitarium’s private road. Then came the un- 
loading of the little ones,—such an army !—and they 
were all full of excitement, fairly wild to rush away 
to where they could see the white beach shining in 
the sun, and the big waves rolling in and breaking, to 
leave a narrow border of lace-like foam in scallops on 
the sand. 

But first the children had to go to the house and be 
carefully examined by the house .physicians, to see 
that there were no contagious diseases among them. 
When this was finished, they were turned loose in the 
big pavilion which was built two or three years ago 
for the accommodation of these day excursions. Here 
they were given a generous supply of fresh milk and 
bread. As soon as this was disposed of, they were 
allowed to run where they pleased until half-past 
twelve, when dinner was ready for them. 

They swarmed with one accord to the beach. Sand 
was heaped in all manner of shapes. Cakes and pies 
were made by the girls, forts and mountain ranges by 
the boys. Both boys and girls delighted in building 
Eskimo huts,—whole villages of them. These huts 
are made by pressing sand, not too dry, over the foot, 
then gently drawing away the foot, to leave the arched 
roof standing. Wading into the water or standing 
just where the edges of the waves could break over 
the feet was a general and favorite amusement. 

There are sufficient bathing-houses built under the 
day pavilion, and bathing-suits were provided for the 
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mothers and the children. A _ bathing- 
master is hired for the season, and several 
life-ropes are-stretched out into the ocean. 

After dinner the little ones sped away 
again to the sands, while their mothers 
mostly sat in the pavilion, resting and 
watching. The day seemed very short. 
Surely the hands on the big clock must | 
have been running a race, they traveled 
30 rapidly ! 

Sometimes some of the little day ex- 
cursionists are found to be in such a state 
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of ill-health that, if the beds of the Sani- 
tarium are not all occupied, they remain | 


O MAN of the second half of the 
nineteenth century better deserved 


for two weeks. | an exhaustive biography than did Phillips 
The Sanitarium for Hebrew children of | Brooks, and Dr. Allen * has risen nobly to 
the City of New York was incorporated | the demand. Of men who came much 


over twenty years ago. 


It is the pioneer | before the public of their time, few were 


in fresh-air excursions for the children of | so little known to it as was Mr. Brooks. 


the poor in this great city. 
A day excursion usually costs about 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 


ous patron. 
given to celebrate a birthday or wedding 
anniversary, or in memory of some dear, 
dead child. 


Every Wednesday during the season | 


the society gives a water excursion, either 
up the Hudson or down the bay, and as 
many as a thousand children have been 
taken on one trip. Each summer from 
fifteen to twenty thousand mothers and 


children are recipients of the generosity | 


of this society. 
New YorkK CITY. 


<_0 


The New International 
Beginners’ Course 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Chairman of the Sub-Committee on the 
Beginners’ Course 


S MANY Sunday-school workers are 

looking forward eagerly to the issue 

of a Beginners’ Course of lessons, for 

scholars six years old and under, the fol- 
lowing statement may be of interest. 

The sub-committee of the Interna- 


tional Lesson Committee and the sub- | 
committee of the Editorial Association, | 


together with a number of approved pri- 
mary workers, met in New York, Wed- 
nesday, June 19, and continued in session 
all day. Many plans for such a begin- 
ners’ course from other primary workers 
After 
long and prayerful discussion, it was 
unanimously decided that, in so serious 
a matter as the issuing of a permanent 
beginners’ course, more time was neces- 
sary than had been supposed. It was 
our hope to be able to issue such a 
course to the publishers in time to allow 
their lesson-writers to prepare the lessons, 
and have them put on the market by the 
first of January, 1902. Our discussion 
showed this to be impossible. The 
unanimous vote, therefore, was that we 
plan to publish a course not later than 
January 1, 1902. After that the pub- 
lishers can pass the course over into the 
hands of their lesson-writers. We much 
regret this delay, but feel that, in a case 
like this, delay resulting in a more per- 
fect course was better than haste. 

The workers who were assembled earn- 
estly ask for patience on the part of 
editors and Sunday-school teachers, as- 
suring them that the very best will be 
done to expedite this matter. 


all over the land were presented. 


This | 
amount is often donated by some gener- | 
Frequently an excursion is | 


In the pulpit and on the platform he 
| spoke the word he had given him from 
out of his heart, but with very few of 
those flashes of autobiography with which 
Mr. Beecher so frequently recalled the 
past. He had his intimates, to whom 
| he laid bare his personal life, but toward 
the public he always showed a certain 
shyness. He lacked but one character- 
istic of genius,—its grand egotism. With 


all that his sermons told the world of | 


him, it was the volumes of Letters from 
Abroad which first gave any real disclo- 
sure of the man behind the preacher, 
and made the preacher more loved, if 
| not more impressive, than before. Dr. 
Allen, then, had a welcome task in deal- 
| ing with the abundant materials through 
which his hero laid bare his heart, either 
| in self-communion or in letters to those 
|he loved. The result is gratifying in the 

largest measure to those who knew the 
preacher only, and wished to know 
| the man. 

Much in the book will be a surprise to 
those who thought Brooks only a preacher. 
The width and accuracy of his scholar- 
ship, as indicated in the lists of books he 
read, and in his penetrating comments 
on many of them, will be news to most 
people. They hardly would have ex- 
pected him to care for much with which 
he was familiar. It is also a surprise to 
see’ with what a charm some notable 
authors laid hold of him, notably Goethe, 
Shelley, Carlyle, and Plato. That Mau- 
rice and Bushnell influenced him espe- 
cially, every close reader of his sermons 
must know, and also that Emerson was 
rather an alien mind to him. Curious is 
his comparative indifference to natural 
beauty, in contrast to his passionate in- 
terest in humanity. He is said to have 
put this into the paradoxical statement 
that he thanked God for every paving- 
stone which replaced a violet. 

Many will find most of interest in the 
pictures the book gives of his relations 
with his kinsfolk, and especially his 
mother... Mrs. Brooks was a woman of 


mental and_  affectional 


force, and to her he owed more than to any 


extraordinary 


other human being, although his natural 
shyness at times gave him the appear- 
ance of irresponsivemess to the outpour- 
ing of her feeling. 





* Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 


By Alexan- 
der V.G 


Allen, Professor in the Episcopal Theo- 
Two volumes. Four- 
New York : 


logical School in Cambridge. 
teen portraits and sixteen illustrations. 
$7 50 net. 


E. P. Dutton & Co 





Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 





All his family seemed | 
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and priesthood alike were impoverished ; 
and great districts relapsed into wilder- 
ness, in spite of the effort to replace the 
Moriscos by German Roman Catholics 
and other immigrants. Mr. Lea tells 
the story with his usual complete control 
of the sources, his studied fairness to the 
actors on both sides, and his hatred— 
neither concealed nor obtruded—of cru- 
elty and intolerance. 


(** Bocks and Writers"’ continued on page 422) 


to have had from the first entire confi- 
dence in his future, although mugh in 
his early career seemed unpromising. 
He won distinction at neither school nor 
college nor theological seminary. His 
attempt to teach in the Boston Latin 
School resulted in a mortifying failure. 
But his own folk believed in him, and 
took his first successes in Philadelphia 
without surprise. It is to the credit of 
the Quaker City that it was first in dis- } 

: h ali f hi d on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
cerning the quality o IS power, an used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
that men of all ways of thinking thronged | ome inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
his church, in recognition of the pro- | contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


. Par , “ other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
phetic quality in his preaching. But a | conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
| 








Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 





Bostonian born must gravitate to the | make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


: | mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
Hub, and there his career was no deeper, than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


indeed, in impression, but more visibly | ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
triumphant. But to the last the ties of | 9" yea”, may have, when practicable, a selected 
‘ ° . : |, osition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
friendship and affection which bound | vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
him to Philadelphia remained unbroken. | For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
His interests in his earlier years lay in upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
nine : . addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
political rather than ecclesiastical con- | fo, inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
troversies. The great years of the War | $7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
. : : r / f . All adver- 
stirred him deeply. But in Boston he | regular vate will be charged. — 
_ | tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
became a church leader long before his | wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
elevation to the rank of bishop, and the to examine the subscription list at any time. 
P ‘ ‘ For Terms of Subscription, see page 422. 
book has its value for church history in f - Pag" ¢ 
describing his attitude toward the grow- 

ing influence of the High Church party | 
in his own communion. 





Special Train to San Francisco via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, to leave 
It shows him | Chicago Tuesday, July th, 11.59 P. M. 
much more free-spoken than did his| Stops will be made at Denver, Colorado 
public utterances. | Springs, Glenwood Springs, and Salt Lake, 

The end came with grievous surprise 
to all American Christendom. He was 
in his very prime of health and strength 
and public influence. May we not say, 
as John Howe said on a like occasion, 
that wonderful must be the resources of | 
the divine kingdom when the ‘King can of San Francisco to W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 
afford to lay aside such an instrument as | nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
this ? =—— : ities 

oe EACHERS’ HELPS IN DICTIONARY FORM 
The Moriscos of Spain: Their Conversion Nelson *S 
and Expulsion. By Henry Charles Lea, 
LL.D. Philadelphia : Lea Brothers & Co. Teachers’ 


$2 25 net. 
The decay of Spain, which reduced Bibles 
the foremost of European nations to in- 
a ‘ . Popular Series, contain the Con- 
significance, finds its adequate explana- cise Hible Dictionary, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, Combined Con- 


tion in this interesting but painful narra- cordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


passing en route the finest scenery in the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. Party 
will be limited in number, and under per- 
sonal’ direction of Tourist Department, 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Only $50 
round trip, with choice of routes returning. 
Send stamp for illustrated itinerary and map 














and humanity. 





: , The International ‘Tene t sen- 
tive. The Moriscos were the descendants | sible, serviceable, aay 1 = A yet. complete, 
Teachers’ Bible we have yet seen.”” 
of the Saracens and Moors, who at one md cale by all booksellers, Seni for catalogue. 
: ys rices from $1.25 upwards. 
“td ruled nearly all Spain, but were Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37 East 18th St., N.Y. 
nally pee by a Christians of the RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, lending w ai 
oma an legree. atalogue free. rite Pro 
panes Up to the final victory, the Cc. J. Burton, Christian Univesity, Canton, Mo. 
Moslems were treated with tolerance | —— lll 
But for something over An Opportunity 
a century they were subjected to a policy for Sunday-schools to get song 
of forced conversion and oppression, books for very little money. 
. a Read this : Owing to change in business of one of 
which made them mostly hypocrites and | our agencies, we have had returned to us imprinted 
. " P song | »0ks. They are not even shopworn. 
enemies to the Spanish monarchy. At! —e ~ | our pegees and samples. The books are 
: : : > PRS 5 Pe t 25 and $30 kind. 
last, in despair of either Christianizing | HA L-MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 
them or holding them down, the weak co. 
overnment of Philip IV drove them t SACRED SONGS, No. 2 
8 : é P rove tnem The companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new 
Africa. The kingdom was stripped of | Songs for Suaday-schools, prayer meetings, etc. Best 
; ‘ : : collection offere $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents 
its most industrious class ; nobles, kings, | The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either ‘to 
cts. separate»addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will: be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year, 

i 1.00 One cepy; or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 

“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a cleb—euch additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper. is 
How Papers mailed, rately, at the rate of 
are | Ey b+ 7 << a year, can noye 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. : 
Eno ougee of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
[ree, upon application. 
bd 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
er half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
oa be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
sc rs. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEsCOoO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








into taking cheap 
washing wders 
in the belief that 
they are equal 
to PEARL- 
INE! Grocers 
who want to 
goods; 


work off unsalable 
peddlers, prize-givers, etc., all 
say “This is just as good,”’ 


“much cheaper,” “same 
thing.” Don’t be deceived. 
The most effective, most eco- 
nomical, best made, is 649 


Pearline, unequaled 











They Will 
t If You Will 


we 


They’ ll read the Bible every 
day if you will help them to 
do it. Let us help you a little 
by furnishing a package of 
Bible- Reading Cards every 
month for distribution in your 
class. The cards have the 
knack of persuading the schol- 
ars to read the 
day, 


sample card free for the asking. 


Bible every 





and to do it gladly. A 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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(Continued from page 421) 
Civilization’s Transit from 
England to America 


R. EDWARD EGGLESTON'’S sec- 
ond volume of A History of Life 
in the United States takes up Zhe Zran- 
sit of Civilization from England to 
America in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.50). 
It follows, the volume on The Beginners 
of a Nation, giving in words a lively 
picture of the history of the civilization 
of the seventeenth century in America. 
It shows how our ancestors, or more 
especially that portion of them who came 
from England, and their children, thought, 
felt, and acted, and it shows why. 

The book is not likely to be a popular 
one, yet something far better than mere 
popularity is assured to it ; for it is the 
work of a searching critic, student, and 
thinker. The author has not read old 
documents in order to prove that men 
and things were exactly the same then as 
now, but rather to show in what they 
were different. He pictures the mental 
outfit of the eatly colonists, showing viv- 
idly what notions, many of them now 
exploded, then influenced their daily 
actions, Their medical ideas and prac- 
tice were in some points as curious as 
those still in vogue in China. The 
chapter on Mother-English, Folk-speech, 
Folk-lore, and Literature, will show us 
all what odd and strange conceits our 
fathers used to cherish, and from which 
we are not yet free. ‘* The weights and 
measures of conduct’? open many peep- 
holes and windows, revealing just why 
consciences worked thus and so and cer- 
tain actions resu ted. 

‘The tradition of education’’ was 
older than the F eformation, as the autho: 
proves, though he is not critically ac- 
quainted with the history of education !n 
Holland. 
work a tone of pessimism, but concern- 
ing its literary graces, its charm to the 
thoughtful, and its unique value, there 
will not be two opinions. There is a 
superb index of thirty pages, —very prop- 
erly signed by its maker. And this book 
does better than any other book with 
which the reviewer is acquainted, what 
nearly every history of the United States 
fails to do. It suggests, if it does not 
fully set forth, the vast moral progress 


Some will charge upon the 


made in the world at large, and espe- 
cially by the American people. 


a 


Studies in God's Methods cf Training Work- 
ers. By Howard Agnew Johnston. New 
York : International Committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations. 75 cents. 


The International Committee of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations has 
been doing a useful service in providing 
courses of Bible study for college stu- 
dents. 
prepared and published covering the 
four years of a college course, and taking 
the student through the life of Christ, 
the Old Testament. This book, by Dr. 
Howard Agnew Johnstor, pastor of the 








New York City, is intended to.supple- 


ment those other studies. It contains 
twenty-two studies, each providing ma- 
terial for lessons for the seven days of 
the week. Each lesson begins with a 
suggestive explanation of some passage 
of Scripture, put mainly in the way of 
interrogation, and closes with a medita- 
tion and a prayer. The whole Bible is 
touched in these lessons, and in a help- 
ful and searching way the teaching of 
the Bible about God's concern for men, 
man’s responsibility for man, the method 
of personal influence and the incentives 
thereto, are pressed upon the mind and 
heart of the students. Its aim is to re- 
produce in Christians the spirit of work 
and witness, of which the Bible is both 
the monument and the perennial spring. 


in a good cause are the condition of use- 
fulness, Danger Signals should be a use- 
ful book. 
young men of the country. 
the dangers to which they are exposed, 
and while there is no pruriency, there is 


The author has high standards, and he 
holds them up boldly, and strikes hard 
at what is antagonistic to them. His 
style is rather free and ornate, and his 








A serics of courses has been | It is full of invention, and interestingly 
| ridiculous situations abound in its pages. 





the Acts, and the Epistles, and parts of 


Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of 


% 


Signals. By Edward A. Tabor. New 
York : The Abbey Press. §r. 


If conviction and earnestness and zeal 


It is a plea in behalf of the 
It sets forth 


plain speech about these temptations. 


statements and illustrations are some- 
times spectacular, but his heart appears 
to be right, and to be supported by a 
good deal of straight hitting from the 
shoulder. 


Ye Wisdom of Confucius. By Lord Gilhooley. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Company. §1. 


China is ‘‘up’’ just now, and hence 
the timeliness of Lord Gilhooley’s Ye 
Wisdom of Confucius, which, with its 
blood-red cover, brick-red typography, 
and marginal dragonic decorations, is, to 
say the least, striking. In a long intro- 
duction, Lord Gilhooley gives what pro- 
fesses to be ‘‘ Ye Strange Story of ye 
Mummyfied Fynger, or Ye Apparytion 
of Yen Hui,’’ an account of the mys- 
terious way in which this apparition 
appeared to an ancestor of Gilhooley, and 
dictated to him these Confucian lucubra- 
tions. As apothegms, they are good 
and indifferent. For those who want to 
purchase a bizarre gift volume, this may 
strike their fancy. 


“ 


The Book of Dragons. By ©. Nesbit. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


However harmoniously The Book of 
Dragons might work in concert with a 
young child’s overloaded stomach to in- 
duce nightmare, it is certain that E. 
Nesbit, the author, has given to the 
nonsense reader a book of wild delight. 


While fancy runs riot, there is often to 
be discerned a leading-string of sound 
sense, as well 2s a suggestive streak of 
fine satire. Grown folk who have not 
grown too prosy will enjoy it as much as 
the younger people. A child’s tempera- 
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course, before giving him reading of this 
sort, capital as it is—of its kind. 


a 


Books Received 
June 14 to June 21 


The Abbey Press, New York 
Viola Livingstone. By Mary E. Payne. 50 


cents. 
Did She Fail? By Anna rae. 50 cents. 
a 


An Odd Jewel. By Warren M. cleod. 50 

* cents. 

Our Near Neighbor, the Mosquito. By A. B. 
Rich. 25 cents. 

Conchita's Angels. By Agnes Camplejohn 
Pritchard. §r. 


Poetical Works.. By Louis M. Elshemus. $2 

Queen of Appalachia, The. By Joe H. Bor- 
ders. §r. 

Octavia the Octoroon. 
50 cents. 

Woman's Revenge, A. 
cents. 

Great Bread Trust, The. By.W. H. Wright. 

Perilous Path,-A. By Kate Davis. 50 cents. 

Musical Reformation, A. By. John A. Cone. 
50 cents. 

Cassell & Co., New York 


By J. F. Lee, M.D. 


By Law Muir. 50 


Search for an Infidel, A. By Jenkin Lioyd } 


Jones. $1.50. 
Key of Knowledge, The. By William G 
Rutherford. $1.75. ; 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago / 
Chief's Daughter, The. By Paul Carus. §r, ; 
net. ; 

*Tilda Jane. By Marshall Saunders. 
Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 


$1.50. 


Booker T. Washington. 
Grapes of Wrath, ‘The. 
Norris. $1.50. 


$1.50. ‘ 
By Mary: Harriott. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Faith of Centuries, The. By W. E. Bowenand 
others. Second edition. §1. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston 


Soldier in Two Armies, A. By George Arthur 
Andrews. 60 cents, net. 
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Taxidermy. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck 
40 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York Fy 
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most reliable. Factory- 
tested by refrigeration 
and oven heat, its per- 
formance is perfect any- 


where and any time. 
An Elgin Watch alwa 
has the word Euan? 








Rootbeer 


Make it at ——. — ~ 
everywhere in 25c. pack- 
ages, which make five 
gallons each. 

ONARLES E. HIRES 00. 
Malvern, Pa. 





















Pullman Club Cars 


For the Washington and Southwestern 
Limited via Southern Railway 


The distinctive feature of the Washington 
and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited of the 
Southern Railway, in service between New 
York and New Orleans, is the high class of 
patronage. The travelers around the world 
invariably state that they consider this 
famous train one of the most delightful and 
juxurious they have seen. A new feature 
has been added in the way of a club car, for 
the gentlemen, in which they can assemble 
and enjoy a social chat. The pleasure of the 
ladies has also been provided for by placing 
an observation car on the train for their 
especial occupancy. This train is now com- 
posed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman cars, 
with the exception of the dining-car service, 
which is under the exclusive management of 
the Southern Railway, the standard of which 
is superior to any similar service afforded 
anywhere in the world. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnish- 
ing all information. 








in ordering goods, or in mixing inguiry | 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
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Thoughts for the | 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


Individual Work for 
Acts 8 : 26-40. 


July 14, 1901. 
Christ. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoON.—Jesus and the individual (Luke 19: 


1-9). 

TuEs.—Heeding Christ's call (Matt. 4: 
18-22). 

WED.—The disciples’ example (Matt. 10: 
1-8), 


THURS.—To every man his work (Mark 
13 : 31-34; Rom. 12 : 6-8). 
responsibility of discipleship 
(Matt. 16 : 21-26). 
SAT.—Personal reward (Dan. 12: 3; 1 Cor. 
3: 5-8). 


FrRi.—The 











Pbrought the Ethiopian eunuch. 


HRISTIANITY is a broad message. 
It is full of universals. ‘All 
men,’’ ‘‘all the world,’’ ‘‘ every crea- 
ture,’ ‘‘all power.’’ But it is also dis- 
tinctly personal. The great God who 
fills all things, and is our all, came in 
the form of a man, and lived in a village, 
and spake and ate with men. And the 
message of his gospel was to be spoken 
to all men everywhere, one by one, so 
that they might hear and understand. 


This was the way, at the first, the 
gospel spread. We read of one great 
meeting when thousands were converted, 
and we read of no more. Andrew 
brought Peter, Philip brought Natha- 
nael, Andrew brought the little lad with 
the fishes, Peter brought Cornelius, 
Ananias brought Paul, Philip the deacon 
And 
these were but illustrations of the rule. 
The gospel spread from friend to friend, 
from home to home. Jews cast out of | 
synagogues, or Gentiles who had never | 
been in synagogues, met in their own 
homes, and spoke of Christ. 


“ 


And this has been the great method of 
propagation ever since. All the ser- 
mons that have been preached have not 
brought into the church a fraction of the 
number who have come, at the call of a 
mother’s voice, a brother's, a friend's, 
or the voice of a stranger, which yet was 
the Shepherd's voice calling his sheep 
by name. Think of yourself. What 
brought you in? Was it not the word 
spoken to you alone, or the personal in- 
fluence, or some pure life, which the 
Holy Spirit made a power of persuasion 
and conviction to you ? 








b 4 


And yet just this work is what men 
shrink from doing. They are willing to 
speak to the crowd, but not to the soul 
alone. We are ever in peril in our ser- 
vice of overlooking and shirking such 
direct and personal speech face to face, | 
soul to soul, because of the weight of | 
machinery, or organization, or artificial 
device. We fear to get to too close 








tisement in The Sunday Sctool Times. 


quarters with the eternal life of man. 


to Philip, ‘*Go,’’ and Philip ran. 


Christ because we fear we shall be re- 


| for him ? 


Philip was not afraid. The Spirit said | 
We shrink from personal work for 


buffed. But if we truly love men, and 
learn from Christ, as we may, how to go 
to them simply, sincerely, sympatheti- 
cally, we may be rebuffed, but we shall 
do good nevertheless, and shall surely 
win at last some even of those who have 
at first refused dur call) ‘The Spirit 
knew the eunuch's mind, and -he sent 
Philip to him in his hour. We may be 
sure that the same Spirit knows the in- 
nermost thought of each one to whom he 
sends us, and that our word, which yet 
is not ours, will not return void. 


% 


One reason why many of us cannot 
speak to men about religion is that we 
have a feeling of unreality in doing it. 
But why? We have no such feeling in 
talking to them of politics, of athletics, 
of dress. These are real to us, and we 
can talk about them with the comforta- 
ble spirit of genuineness. If religion 
were real to us also, and natural, we could 
talk easily of it. 

b 

And yet not easily, let us hope. It is 
a sad day when religion becomes so 
familiar to a man that his speech of it to 
men becomes shallow and poor. It is 
better that it should be to him always a 


struggle to speak of what is deepest and 


holiest, that so it may never become 
careless or cheap. 


% 





This will be so if, like Philip, when- 
ever we speak thus to men, we preach 
unto them Jesus. He has a wonderful 


| 
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an 
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them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
refined e Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. 
Is air tight and acid 
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Epworth League 


Personally Conducted Tour 
to San Francisco 
in July 


Our personally conducted tour, via the 
Missouri Pacific Railway’s Colorado Short 
Line, in charge of an experienced tourist 
agent, offers the best’ opportunity ever 
afforded for visiting all the large cities of the 
West, including Denver, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, as well as Pike’s Peak, 
Garden of the Gods, Grand Cafion of the 
Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, with its Mormon temple, and 
all of nature’s museums and marvels of 
Colorado, Utah, California, the great North- 
west, and Yellowstone Park. Lowest rates, 
long limits, and generous stop-over privi- 
leges granted with figures to meet every- 
one’s pocket. Choice of routes returning 
direct without additional charge. Write us 
for rates and full particulars before arranging 
for the trip elsewhere. You want the best 


power to command tender memories in | for the least money, and we have it for you. 


us, and who of us ever met a man who 


J. P. McCann, T. P. Agt.; W. E. Hoyt, 
G. E. P. Agt., 391 Broadway, New York, 


did not speak with kind respect of him, | y. 


and who refused to listen to a loyal word 


person about him? You may have 
spoken in a meeting about him. . Test 
this. very day the joy, the strange ex- 
hilaration, the divine peace, of a faithful 


word for the Saviour spoken to one soul. 





Sub-Tropical Rambles 
The Author’s Experiences 





United States Consul Pike, of Port Louis, 
Mauritius, has written a charming book upon 
this gem of the ocean, the home of Paul and 
Virginia. 

Gol.. Pike, whose New York address is 43 
Exchange Place, had a curious experience with 
coffee, and the beverage almost destroyed his 
eyesight. , 

He says: ‘‘ Speaking of coffee, my first warn- 
ing against its use was insomina followed, by 
depression and despondency. The nervous 
system was in such a condition that I could not 
attend to business, and to my distress I discov- 
ered that my eyesight was becoming more and 
more imperfect every day. From my knowl- 
edge of the symptoms of coffee poisoning, I 
concluded to leave off the coffee and take up 
Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

‘The results were astonishing. Gradually 
my eyesight recovered, and the nervous condi- 
tion and depressed feeling disappeared. I have 
now been using Postum in place of coffee for 
several years, and am in perfect health. 

**My family of six persons discarded coffee 
some time ago and use Postum. I would not 
be without it. It is a most valuable addition 


to the breakfast table, and should be in every 


household.” 


| 
—_——_— 
Have you ever spoken to one | 





IF 


the circulation of The Sunday 
School Times were doubled, 
many improvements now con- 
sidered desirable, would be pos- 
sible. The Sunday School 
Times of the present date is far 
superior to The Sunday School 
Times of a year ago. Many of 
our subscribers tell us so. Now 
if each of our subscribers would 
send us but one new subscriber 
during the next three months, 
still greater improvements would 
not only be within reach, but 
would surely be made. Is it 
too much to ask our friends to 
share in this progress? May 
we depend upon 


YOU? 


Send for a few sample copies, 
circulate them among your 
friends not now taking the 
paper, and urge them to join 
your club. A postal card will 
bring as many samples as you 
ask for. 

The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indisoreet, 
Por folke would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 

There is no a zer like cleanly 
ee inate at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 








“Silver Plate that Wears." 


is famous the world over 
> for its wearing quality. 


It is better to-day than 
ever. Refuse substi- 
tutes. 

Sold by leading dealers, 


Send 


for booklet W 


Iuternational Silver Co., 
Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co.,, 
Meriden, Conn. 











Church Furnishings 





Individual Communion 
” Outfits. 


Sanitary Communion Ovurtrit Co. 


Dept. 


Send for free catalog 
and list of users. 


23, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Educational 
Stoncsraphy izes 
ELEGRAPHY Renton se, 
Address " & sig ‘Ge INES, President, 
Box 745, Powgh Now York 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADENY 


fre OS. ional. I nr y-third Y 


merican Col ae. 
New buildings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal endow- 
ment justifies pocoras F rates. For catalogue, address 


dohn ©. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Blairstown, N. J. 


DO NOT 'STAMMER 


You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 
Times. Have cured hundreds. Send for descriptive 
book. E.5S. Johnston, President and Founder, Phila- 











17h VEAR.] for, Spring Garden Se, Phas Fa 
Family Food 
Crisp, Toothsome, and Requires 
No Cooking 


A little boy down in North Carolina asked 
his mother to write an account of how Grape- 
Nuts Food had helped their family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought 
to her attention on a visit to Charlotte, where 
she visited the mayor of that city, who was 
using the Food by the advice of his physician. 
She says: ‘‘ They derive so much good from it 
that they never pass a day without using it. 
While I was there I used the Food regularly. 
I gained about fifteen pounds, and felt so well 
that when I returned home I began using 
Grape-Nuts in the family regularly. 

"* My little, eighteen-months-old baby shortly 
after being weaned was very ill with dyspepsia 
and teething. 
we tried everything. She became so emaciated 
that it was painful to handle her, and we 
thought we were going to lose her. One day 
a happy thought urged me to try Grape-Nuts 
soaked in a little warm milk. 

‘*Well, it worked like a charm, and she 
began taking it regularly, and improvement 
set in at once. She is now getting well and 
round and fat as fast as possible, and on 
Grape-N uts. 


She was sick nine weeks, and 


‘*Some time ago a number of the family were 


striken with /a grifpe at the same time, and 





YMYER 
CHURCH 


ip Cinclnnall Bell Foundry Go~ 
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CHIMES 


..| CHURCH oBELLS anc'reats 


MoSHANE BS SELL FOUNDRY. Saitimore,tid. 








during the worst stages we could not relish 
anything in the shape of food but Grape-Nuts 
and oranges, everything else nauseated us. 

** We all appreciate what your famous food 
has done for our family." 


THE, .GEAYIN 


EM 


cop) 


ENFELY BEL 


The most perfect, hie nat ralen bells in the LL6 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 





CHURCH Fit si9SA4°RGEISSLER BY. 





European Travel 
Miss Weldon will take six young ladies abroad. 


Restrictéd. 
pectus of the trip, 


Highest references. 


The M 


Address, for Pros- 
MISS WELDON, 
oorings, Howard, Pa. 








OOL TIMES 





from all impurities, v 
acts as food to the 


gums, and relieves 


that extreme sensi- 
tiveness that causes <7 , ‘ 
so much suffering, 25 
cents—at druggists. 
Sample vial free. 
Address, 








Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of Cot- 
ton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 


Invite correspondence 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co., Bankers. 


Investment 
Securities 


Wilmington, N.C. 
to 6% Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 22 years we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
im the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent to youfor the asking. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


I Print 
Sarde 
maker. Lt bgt 


oan cont Was tor 

















Card Press, $5 
Larger, $18 


Money saver, 







Books, — presses, 
, , & “* 
Newspaper. iviscory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 

















rate, 


Three Months for 


Twenty -five Cents 


Ao one can try The Sunday School Times at this subscription 
You can have it sent to the teacher who needs help at 
the very points where The Sunday School Times has helped you. 
If you haven't been a subscriber this year (and many such will 
see this offer), now is the time to get acquainted with a paper that 
will open to you a new world of Bible study and Bible teaching. 
It is worth noting that every subscription to The Sunday 
School Times is discontinued by the Publishers at the end of the 
term paid for, unless the subscriber orders the subscription re- 
newed. When you subscribe for three months, you mean three 
months,—and you do not receive the paper a single week beyond 
the specified time, unless you want it, and order it continued. 
Due notice is sent in time for renewal. 
One well-known method of sendin: 
coin into a hole cut to fit it in a piece of cardboard, paste 


inches square over each side of the coin to keep it in place, ap 
in a sealed envelope under a two-cent stamp. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


twenty-five cents by mail is simply to set the 


mer of paper about two 
enclose with your order, 





JUNE 29, 1901 


Pears 


soap is not only the best in 
all the world for toilet and 
bath, but also for shaving. 


_ Pears was the inventor of 


shaving stick soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all 
sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


B. & B. 


Advantage 
you can prove 


More you have to do with this Dry Goods 
house, the more you’ll understand how ab 
solute superiority of goods and less prices 
win for it a growing business. 

Styles and prices that speak plainly for 
themselves soon as you investigate. 

Large lots of the pretty, scarce, 
wanted White and Black Cottons, 1toc.. 
12%c., 1§c., 20c. to 75¢c. Not Black anc 
White Mixtures, but white grounds with 
neat, tasteful black printings. 

Immense lot of genuine 20c, and 25c. 
finest Imported ,Dimities, 15¢.—Lavender. 
Light and Navy Blue, Pink, and Black 
grounds with White printings, 

5,000 yards of extra good and choic: 








and 


Wash Goods— Lawns, Batistes, Dimities, 
10¢. yard. 

Choicest Imported Madras, 15c., 20c. to 
yard. 


Lot of handsome Foulard Silks, 50c.— 
lowest priced Foulards, elegant styles anc 
colorings considered, this 1901. 

Samples will tell you so. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T Allegheny, Pa. 





SEND TO 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 











Prominent 
New York 
Banker 


recently asked permission to re- 
print an editorial from The Sun- 
day School Times for distribution 
among employees of corporations 
in which he was interested. 

The Publishers gladly gave per- 
mission, and the banker, Mr. 
James G. Cannon, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fourth National 
Bank, had the editorial reprinted, 
and distributed a considerable 
number. It seemed to him so 
strikingly practical that he wrote 
enthusiastically : 





**I want to circulate it among a 
very large number of young men 
whom I know. Some of my friends 
have Placed it in the same catego 
with ‘A Message to Garcia,’ but 
think it is a great deal better."’ 

The title of the editorial 
was ‘‘The Man Who Grumbles 
About His Work.’’ The Pub- 
lishers have now prepared a neat 
reprint, and would be glad to 
supply it in any quantities to 
individuals or business firms or 
corporations at $3.00 per hun- 
dred, the Publishers paying the 
postage. Single copy, 5 cents. 

The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


























